SPEECH 


O  F 


MR.  WRIGHT,  OF  NEW  YORK, 


O  N 


HE  TARIFF. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  19  anb  23,  1844 


Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  proposing  to  reduce  all  duties, 
under  the  present  tariff  law,  which  are  above  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent.,  to  that  rate,  by  gradual  reduc¬ 
tions.  That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  committee  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate,  without  amendment,  with  a  resolution 
recommending  its  indefinite  postponement,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  constitution  requires  that  all  such 
bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  question  being  upon  this  resolution,  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  he  yielded  it  to 
Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said  his  honorable  friend  from 
Alabama  was  entitled  to  his  thanks  for  thus  gene¬ 
rously  yielding  to  him  the  privilege  to  address  the 
senate  at  this  time,  and  he  sincerely  tendered  them 
;o  him. 

The  question  in  form,  was  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
McDuffie,]  and  the  resolution  of  the  committee 
imposing  its  indefinite  postponement;  but  the  ques- 
ion  in  fact,  and  to  which  the  discussion  had  been 
principally  directed,  was  the  modification,  in  any 
oral,  and  to  any  extent,  of  the  present  tariff  law. 
hie  latter  was  the  question  it  was  his  exclusive  ob- 
ect  and  purpose  to  discuss. 

In  reference  to  the  bill  referred  to,  and  the  resolu- 
on  of  the  committee  proposing  a  final  disposition 
f  it,  he  would  merely  remark,  that  the  difficulties 
rtiich  had  been  suggested  against  originating  such 
ills  in  the  Senate,  under  the  provision  of  the  con- 
itution,  that  “all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
riginate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,”  had  not 
een  obviated  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  vote  for  ! 
ie  bill  of  the  honorable  senator  in  the  shape  in 
hich  he  had  presented  it. 

The  question  whether  any,  and  what,  modifica- 
ons  ought  to  be  made  to  the  present  tariff  law,  was 
le  of  great  importance,  ot  which  he  was  not  in-  ! 
:nsible.  He  believed  he  felt,  as  deeply  as  he  was 
.pable  of  feeling,  its  magnitude  and  delicacy.  He  I 


had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  a  question  affecting 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and,  to  a  grea 
or  less  extent,  the  private  interests  of  almost  eve 
citizen.  He  wns  not  insensible  that  it  intermix 
itself  with  the  political  feelings,  as  well  as  interes 
of  parties  and  individuals;  and  that,  at  a  time  lil 
the  present,  pending  a  heated  political  canvass, 
could  not  be  kept  separated  from  the  prejudices  an 
passions  which  such  a  canvass  was  too  liable  t 
excite.  Still,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  discuss  th* 
question  fairly  and  candidly  and  fully,  and  that  dutj 
he  intended  to  discharge.  He  should  endeavor  to 
regard  all  the  ^interests  and  all  the  feelings  to  be 
affected  by  theHiscussion;  and  to  express  his  opin¬ 
ions  without  reserve,  upon  all  the  points  he  should 
raise.  That  he  should  avaid  errors,  he  dared  pot  to 
hope;  but  that  ne  should  be  able  to  express  himself* 
in  a  manner  not  to  give  just  offence  to  any  individ¬ 
ual,  or  to  any  interest,  and  much  less  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  he  did  earnestly  hope. 

The  manner  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  its 
passage  through  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
especially  through  the  Senate,  gave  the  fullest  as¬ 
surance  to  the  country  that  some,  at  least,  who 
voted  for  it,  did  not  expect  it  would  produce  con¬ 
tent  and  quiet  in  the  public  mind,  or  that  it  could 
be  permanent.  He  was  one  of  those  who  enter¬ 
tained  these _  anticipations  in  regard  to  that  law,  at 
the  time  of  its  passage,  and  he  gave  expression  to 
them  upon  that  occasion.  After  he  found  his 
efforts,  and  those  of  all  others,  to  remedy  its  man¬ 
ifest  defects,  must  be  ineffectual,  and  that  the  law 
must  pass  as  it  was,  or  not  at  all,  his  conclusion  to 
vote  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  reluctant  he  had 
ever^  formed  as  to  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty; 
and  he  could  not  consent  to  give  that  vote,  with¬ 
out  placing  upon  record  the  reasons  for  it,  and' 
an  assurance  of  his  future  readiness,  whenever  the 
opportunity  should  present,  to  correct  the  errors 
which  he  felt  convinced  were  prevalent  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act.  That  assurance  was  distinctly 
given  in  the  remarks  to  which  he  referred.  It  had 
never  been  forgotten  by  him,  nor  had  he  been  per*- 


lilted  to  forget  it;  for  his  friends,  and  espediL^ne 
onorable  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr. 
V oodburt,]  had  been  careful  to  remind  him  of  it  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  for  which  he  thanked 
them. 

Among  the  reasons  then  given  for  his  vote,  he  beg¬ 
ged  to  bring  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  to  that  of 
a  suspension  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands.  That  reason  alone  was  most 
powerful  with  him,  and  most  especially  so  as  con¬ 
nected  writh  the  legislation  of  Congress  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  He  considered  that  a  measure  directly  cal¬ 
culated,  if  not  intended,  to  produce  the  necessity  for 
high  duties;  and  its  continuance,  even  for  a  few 
few  years,  appeared  to  him  strongly  to  threaten  to 
make  that  necessity  perpetual,  by  making  the  re¬ 
peal  or  suspension  of  that  law  impossible.  He 
should,  therefore,  have  voted  for  an  otherwise  very 
bad  law,  to  accomplish  that  great  good.  His  other 
'asons  were  connected  with  the  then  state  of  the 
;easury,  the  condition  of  the  public  credit,  and  our 
apidly  accumulating  national  debt;  and  he  would 
content  himself  with  a  simple  reference  to  them,  as 
hen  given. 

In  proceeding  with  this  discussion,  he  was  not  at 
iberty  to  forget  the  character  and  extent  of  the  va- 
:ous  interests  it  was  his  duty  to  represent,  in  legis¬ 
lating  upon  this  subject.  The  mechanical  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
second  to  those  in  few  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
They  exist  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  almost  all  their 
varieties,  in  that  State,  and  are  rapidly  increasing 
and  very  important  interests. 

The  commercial  interest  of  the  State  is  very  far 
greater  than  the  same  interest  in  any  other  of  the 
States,  and  the  enterprise  and  energy  engaged  in  it 
are  certainly  second  to  none.  Its  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  are  highly  essential  to  the  well  being  of  all  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  State  and  country,  and 
they  should  not  fail  to  command  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  representative  from  the  State  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  State  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  others,  and  is  paramount  to  all  in  extent 
and  importance.  Represent  what  else  he  may,  eve¬ 
ry  representative  from  the  State,  out  of  her  principal 
city,  represents  an  agricultural  interest  greater  than 
any  and  all  others,  and  of  which  not  one  of  them 
can,  or  will,  be  unmindful.  The  agricultural  interest 
of  New*  York  is  a  less  exclusive  interest  than  in 
gome  of  the  other  States;  but  it  is  second  in  extent 
<af  capital,  and  in  importance,  to  the  same  interest  in 
few,  if  any,  of  the  States. 

The  great  interest  of  labor,  as  an  independent  in¬ 
terest,  distinct  and  separate  from  capital,  exists  as 
much  more  extensively  in  this  State  than  any  other, 
as  the  population  of  the  State  exceeds  that  of  any 
other.  This  interest  exists  in  all  the  others,  per¬ 
vades  them  all  equally,  and  is  equally  indispensable 
to  them  all.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  to  be  affected 
by  this  legislation,  it  is  paramount  to  them  all,  and 
presents  an  equal  claim  to  the  watchful  care  of  every 
representatitive,  come  from  what  State,  or  from  what 
part  of  any  State,  he  may. 

Such  was  a  brief  view  of  the  great  interests  ad¬ 
dressing  themselves  to  him,  when  called  upon  to  act 
upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  Such  were  the  in¬ 
terests  to  which  he  acknowledged  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  action  here;  and  to  assume  that  he  did,  or 
could,  feel  hostility  towards  any  one  of  them,  would 
foe  to  assume  that  he  did  and  could  entertain  most 
i  n  natural  feelings,  without  the  slightest  possible 


foundation  for  them.  la  proportion  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  great  interests  in  the  State,  he  was,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  equally  indebted  to  all.  His  per¬ 
sonal  relations  towards  all  had  ever  been  equally 
amieable;  his  personal  interests  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prosperity  and  success  of  all;  and  if 
his  personal  feelings  were  partial  to  any  one,  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  other  of  them,  he  was  entirely  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  fact.  So  far  as  he  knew  himself, 
he  was  equally  disposed  to  do  justice  to  every  one  of 
these  interests;  and  if  the  opinions  he  should  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  policy  he  sh®uld  recommend,  should 
prove  him  mistaken  in  fact,  he  certainly  was  not  in 
the  intention  There  might  be  points  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  these  great  interests,  touching  our  legislation 
of  this  character;  but  he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  the  law,  affecting  all, 
which  was  best  for  all  collectively,  was  the  best  and 
wisest  law  for  each  interest  separately  considered; 
for  it  was  impossible  that  either  could  derive  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  from  that  measure  which  should  inflict 
permanent  injury  upon  any  other.  Intending  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  strictest  observance  of  this  rule,  he  would 
proceed  to  the  discussion. 

And  he  would  premise  that  it  is  the  settled  and 
determined  policy  of  the  government  and  people  of 
this  country  to  raise,  by  duties  upon  imports,  so  much 
revenue  as  the  public  treasury  shall  require,  and 
the  wants  of  the  government,  economically  adminis¬ 
tered,  shall  demand,  beyond  the  permanent  receipts 
from  the  public  lands.  This,  he  believed,  was 
a  position  assented  to  by  all,  practically  speaking. 
There  might  be  individuals  who  believed  it  would 
be  more  equal,  and  more  economical,  to  raise  this 
revenue  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  property  of  the 
country,  as  a  theoretical  proposition;  but  he  did  not 
suppose  that  a  single  individual  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  contemplated  a  change  from  this  indirect,  to  a 
system  of  direct,  taxation,  to  raise  the  revenues  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  support  of  this  government,  in  a  time 
of  peace.  He  certainly  contemplated  no  such  change; 
and  he  should  consider  any  proposition  to  effect  it 
unwise,  inexpedient,  and  wholly  inadmissible. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  our  ne¬ 
cessary  revenues  wrere  to  be  raised  by  imposts,  as  a 
permanent  and  settled  system,  he  w'ould  first  lay 
down  the  rules  by  which  he  thought  these  imposts 
should  be  graduated,  and  by  which  he  considered 
the  right  and  the  claim  to  protection,  on  the  part  of 
any  interest,  to  be  limited,  before  lie  examined  the 
present  tariff  law*  with  reference  to  modifications. 

First,  then,  every  duty  upon  a  protected  article  is 
necessarily  protective  to  some  extent.  It  serves  to 
give  an  advantage  to  the  producer  of  the  article  in 
this  country  over  the  foreign  producer,  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  country;  because  the  foreign  article 
must  pay  the  duty,  and  the  domestic  article  does 
not.  In  this  respect,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
producer  of  the  article  in  the  foreign  country,  or 
the  consumer  of  it  in  this,  pay  the  duty.  If  the 
former  pay  it,  he  sells  his  article  at  a  less  profit,  or 
at  a  loss,  in  consequence;  while,  if  the  domestic 
consumer  pay  the  duty,  it  is  because  it  adds  to  the 
market  value  of  the  article  in  this  country;  and  in 
either  case,  the  domestic  producer  reaps  the  advan¬ 
tage. 

Second.  Every  duty  is  necessarily  prohibitory  to 
some  extent.  Any  branch  of  trade  wholly  free 
;  from  taxation  will  necessarily  be  entered  into  more 
readily,  and  carried  on  more  extensively,  than  when 
;  taxed;  though  light  duties  will  exert  a  much  less 
1  proportionate  prohibitory  influence  than  heavy  ones. 


* 


-4 


Tiie  capital  required  will  be  increased  In  about  the 
proportion  of  the  duties  assessed,  because  the  im¬ 
porter  must  pay  the  duties  before  he  can  offer  his 
§>00as  m  the  market;  and  when  the  duties  are  made 
heavy,  the  hazards  of  the  trade  are  greatly  increased, 
from  the  increased  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  risk  of  finding  consumers  at  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  prices.  Hence  the  greater  proportionate 
prohibitory  action  of  high  duties. 

Every  duty  is  a  revenue,  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  a  protective  duty,  so  long  as  its  reve¬ 
nue  are  paramount  to  its  prohibitory  powers.  That 
rate  of  duty,  upon  any  given  article  of  import, 
Tvhich  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue,  is 
the  highest  revenue  duty  which  that  article  will  bear, 
am  affords  the  highest  protection  which  can  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  article,  when  of  domestic  production,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  object  of  raising  revenue.  Any 
Jess  rate  of  duty  upon  the  same  article  is,  of  course, 
within  the  revenue  range,  and  is  a  revenue  duty, 
though  not  the  highest  which  may  be  imposed 
to  raise  revenue.  Up  to  that  'highest  rate, 

^ }  y  to  increase  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  importation  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  duty.  Within  this 
range.  Lie  protection  afforded  is  incidental  to  the 
revenue  power  of  the  duty:  and  if  the  revenue  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  protection  is  a  necessary  and  unavoida¬ 
ble  incident,  and  cannot  afford  just  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  any  interest.  This  he  considered  the  true 
imut  Oi  the  right  and  claim  to  protection. 

.  Fourth.  Every  duty  is  a  protective,  as  con  trad  Is- 
anguished  from  a  revenue  duty,  when  its  prohibi- 
oiy  become  paramount  to  its  revenue  powers, 
iaise  the  duty  upon  the  given  article  above  the 
ugliest  revenue  rate  assumed  under  the  last  head 

i  i,  miP?rtations  «f  the  article  will  be  either 
vhoily  prohibited,  or  so  greatly  diminished,  that  the 
mount  of  revenue  derived  will  be  less,  though  the 
ate  of  duty  paid  is  greater.  If  the  prohibition  be 
erfectj  there  wrll  be  no  revenue.  In  either  of  these 
ases^,  the  protection  to  the  domestic  article  is  Greater 
aan  2efore  supposed;  but  it  is  obtained  at  the  sacri- 
ce  of  revenue,  not  as  incidental  to  it.  The  prohibi- 
)ry  have  became  paramount  to  the  revenue  powers 
t  the  duty.  The  positions  are  reversed;  and  the 
iver.ue  derived,  if  any,  has  become  a  mere  incident 
)  the  protection  afforded.  This  is  making  protec- 
on  the  principal,  and  revenue  the  incident.  It  is 
cercismg  the  power  which  the  constitution  has 
■veil  to  Congress,  -‘to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties 
-•posts,  and  excises,”  not  to  put  money  in  the  pul> 
treasury  but  to  prohibit  imports,  and  diminish 
revenue  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  afforded, 
was  compelled  to  consider  it  a  very  questionable 
rcise,  bo  h  m  principle  and  expediency,  of  these 
a-ing  powers. 

It  followed,  from  these  positions,  that  free  trade  is 
e  absence  of  duties,  and  prohibition  the  destruc- 
*  °f  revenue,  either  of  which  would  equally  de¬ 
ny  our  system  of  revenue  from  imposts,  and  force 
•esort  to  direct  taxation;  that  a  fairly  arranged  sys¬ 
la  of  revenue  duties  was  the  medium  between 
?st  extremes;  and  that  such  a  system  would  ne- 
isanly  extend  to  our  domestic  interests  an  amount 
incidental  protection  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
the  revenue  required  from  this  source,  and  still 
ve  a  healthful  and  stable  foreign  trade. 

He  hoped  he  should  be  understood,  and  that  he 
1  ueen  abre  to  express  the  opinions  he  entertained 
?n  these  points  If  so,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
ides  upon  which  the  requisite  amount  of  revenue 


i  should  be  assessed  and  collected,  and  the  ra 
duty  to  be  imposed  upon  each,  within  the  revc 
range,  were,  m  his  opinion,  entirely  within  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  legislature,  as  a  question  of  principle. 
Congress  had  always  allowed  the  importation  of 
some  articles  free  of  duty,  and  its  right  to  do  so  had 
never  been  questioned.  Could  there  be  anymore 
question  of  its  right  to  impose  one  rate  of  duty  upon 
one  article,  and  a  different  rate  upon  another,  keep- 

mg  withm  the  revenue  limit  in  all  cases?  He  thought 
not.  Ji  lip  lrnnn.qitmn  _ i  *i  •.  ,  * 


not.  The  imposition  of  duties  to  prohibit  Trade 
and  defeat  revenue,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ground 
.  complaint  and  question;  not  the  imposition  of  du¬ 
ties  to  raise  and  collect  revenue,  although  more  heavv 
upon  one  article  than  another.  y 

The  power  to  discriminate,  then,  as  to  the  articles 
to  be  taxed,  and  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  imposed 
upon  each,  within  the  range  of  revenue  duties  he 
considered  perfect  and  unquestionable;  and  whether 
it  shoma  be  exercised  to  favor  necessaries  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  luxuries,  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich,  to  extend  incidental  protection  to  a  domes¬ 
tic  interest  against  the  too  strong  competition  of 
a  foreign  competing  interest,  or  for  any  similar 
object,  appeared  to  him  to  be  questions  purely  of 
legislative  discretion,  and  not  at  all  of  constitutional 
power.  He  thought  this  point  had  been  obscured 
by  confounding  the  limit  of  the  power  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  exercise.  He  did  not  admit  the  rightful 
exercise  of  the  power,  beyond  the  revenue  limit,  for 
any  object;  and  within  that  limit,  he  admitted  it  for 
all  objects,  withm  the  reach  of  legislative  discretion. 

u  !,  *-e  ar?urnem  **as  disembarrassed  from 

a  tne  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown  out,  about 
recommending  discrimination  for  one  object  and 
denying  the  power  to  exert  it  for  another.  It  was 
a  power  which,  thus  limited,  might  be  greatly 
abused.  It  might  be  exercised "  against  neces¬ 
saries  to  favor  luxuries;  against  the  poor  to  favor 
the  rich;  against  the  protection  of  domestic  interests 
to  favor  foreign  producers;  or  in  any  other  perverted 
manner;  but  such  liability  to  abuse  did  not  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  power.  ^ 

A  single  remark  further  would  bring  him  to  an 
examination  of  the  practical  operations  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  upon  the  trade  and  business  of  the  coun- 
try.  it  was  that,  because  the  rule  laid  down  recog¬ 
nised  the  highest  rates  of  duty  consistent  with  rev¬ 
enue  to  be  the  proper  limit  of  legislative  discretion 
in  arranging  and  imposing  duties,  it  did  not  follow 
hat  this  limn,  was  always  to  be  reached  in  fixing 
the  rates  of  duty  The  state  of  the  public  treasury 
and  the  w  ants  of  the  government  for  proper  expend¬ 
iture,  were  to  control  that  discretion  within  this 
limit.  IN  o  more  revenue  should  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  than  the  economical  adminis- 
tratmn  of  this  government  renders  indispensable 
While  the  revenue  limit  can  never  be  exceeded  to 
obtain  revenue,  because  duties  above  that  line  pro¬ 
hibit  importation  so  as  to  diminish  revenue,  so  du¬ 
ties  should  never  be  imposed,  within  that  line,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  the  incidental  protection,  when  the 
money  to  be  reaped  from  the  tax  is  not  required 
for  the  public  service.  •  ^ 

With  these  limitations  kept  constantly  in  view 
he  was  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  an  examination' 
of  the  present  tarifflaw,  in  its  practical  action  upon 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  as  shown  by 
tne  eustom-nouse  returns  made  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  tables  of  commerce  and  navira- 
tion  for  some  few  years  past.  la  the  statements°h& 
proposed  to  make,  and  the  results  he  had  arrived  at* 
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lie  had  depended  mainly  upon  the  documents  he 
had. found  appended  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  made  to  the  House  on  the  11th  of  March 
last.  This  report  had  been  laid  upon  the 
tables  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  within  the  reach  of  every  senator.  He  first 
referred  them  to  “Appendix  A,”  which  showed  that 
the  whole  amount  of  the  importations,  for  the  year 
commencing  on  the  first  of  October,  1842,  and  end¬ 
ing  on  the  30th  September,  1843,  was  $89,260,895 
That  of  these  imports,  the  free  articles 

amounted  to  -  -  -  40,470,961 


Leaving  the  amount  of  articles  paying 
duty  at 

Of  these  dutiable  goods,  those  re-ex¬ 
ported,  with  a  drawback  of  the  du¬ 
ty,  were  -  -  -  - 

Thus  leaving,  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  and  to  pay  duty  in 

fact,  but  -  -  -  - 


48,789,934 

4,363,440 

44,426,494 


The  present  tariff  law  was  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  30th  of  August,  1842;  so  that  the  year 
above  given  is  the  first  and  only  one  in  which  its 
practical  operation  upon  the  trade  of  the  country 
can  be  tested  by  the  returns. 

A  comparison  of  this  year’s  business  with  the 
total  and  dutiable  importations  of  the  six  previous 
years  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  dimunition  of 
our  trade  under  this  law.  The  importations  of  those 
six  years  were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Fi-ee  of  duty. 

Paying  dutv. 

Total  importations 

1637 

$69,250,031 

$71,739,186 

$140,989,217 

1838 

60,660,005 

52,857,399 

113,717,404 

1839 

76,401,792 

85,690,340 

162,092,132 

1840 

57,196,204 

49,945.315 

107,141,519 

1841 

66,019,731 

61,926,446 

127,946,177 

1842 

30,627.486 

69,534,601 

100,162,087 

An  examination  of  these  figures  will  show  that 
the  entire  importations  of  the  single  year,  under  the 
present  law,  are  nearly  eleven  millions  less  than  the 
importations  of  1842,  which  was  very  much  the 
lowest  of  the  six  years;  and  almost  seventy-three 
mitlions  below  the  importations  of  1839,  the  highest 
of  those  years.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
importations  will  still  more  clearly  exhibit  the 
influence  of  this  law  upon  the  trade.  Under  the 
compromise  act,  the  class  of  free  articles  was 
very  large;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  that  law,  about  one  half  of  the  entire 
importations,  as  an  average,  were  free  of  duty. 
That  will  be  remarked  as  to  five  of  the  six  years,  by 
a  reference  to  the  figures  given  above-r-the  advantage 
being  about  seven  millions  on  the  side  of  the  free 
goods. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1841,  an  act  was 
passed  “relating  to  duties  and  drawbacks,”  which 
imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  all  free  articles, 
and  all  articles  then  paying  a  less  duty,  with  certain 
enumerated  exceptions,  the  principal  of  which  are 
tea  and  coffee,  raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins, 
coarse  wool,  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion,  and 
the  list  of  articles  used  in  manufacturing.  This  act 
was  in  force  as  to  all  the  importations  of  1842,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  those  importations  may  have  been 
reached  by  the  present  law;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  amount  of  free  articles  fell  down,  from 
more  than  an  average  of  60,  to  30  millions,  and  the 
dutiable  articles  rose  up  to  G9  millions;  being  more 


than  the  average  for  the  five  previous  years,  al¬ 
though  the  importations  of  the  year  were  much  less 
than  in  any  one  of  tire  five,  and  very  far  below  their 
average.  In  this  single  year  the  dutiable  articles 
much  more  than  doubled  the  free.  Under  the  pres- 
!  ent  law  the  free  and  dutiable  articles  are  very  much 
'  the  same  as  under  the  law  of  1841,  except  that  the 
!  coarse  wool,  and  raw  and  undressed  hides  and 
skins,  are  added  to  die  dutiable  side,  at  the  low  rate 
1  of  5  per  cent.;  and  yet  the  dutiable  importations,  in 
!  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  are  nearly  21,000,000 
jless  than  under  the  act  of  1841,  which  was  in  force 
but  one  year;  and  the  free  importations  have  gone 
up  again  almost  10,000,000  above  what  they  were 
under  the  last-named  act,  and  to  very  nearly  the 
one-half  of  the  entire  importations  of  the  year.  This, 
too,  has  taken  place  after  the  change  from  the  free 
to  the  dutiable  side  of  full  three  millions  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  w'ool  and  skins.  When  to  this  astonishing 
change  in  the  character  of  the  imports,  in  a  single  year, 
is  added  the  fact  that,  of  the  40  millions  of  free  im¬ 
ports,  in  1843,  about  24  millions  consisted  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  and  bullion  alone,  the  influence  of 
the  law  upon  the  trade  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to 
be  seen.  The  exchanges  of  commerce  have  been 
crippled  to  an  unexampled  extent,  and  our  produce 
sent  abroad  for  a  market  must  be  sold  for  what  it 
will  bring  in  coin,  as  the  merchant  dare  not  ex¬ 
change  it  for  merchandise,  and  encounter  our  du¬ 
ties. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  whole  imports;  of 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  It  afforded 
the  ground  for  a  very  imperfect  judgment  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  law  in  detail.  The  rates  of  duty  were 
very  various,  and  upon  some  articles  of  impoi’tance 
they  were  moderate,  and  upon  some  very  low. 
Upon  other  large  classes  of  articles,  again,  they 
were  very  high  and  extensively  prohibitory.  A 
detailed  examination,  therefore,  was  necessary  to 
present  the  action  of  the  law  in  its  true  light;  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  that  examination  he  had  referred 
to  other  tables  appended  to  the  same  report.  “Ap¬ 
pendix  B”  was  a  comparative  statement  of  dutiable 
imports,  for  the  six  years  which  had  been  mention¬ 
ed,  and  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  one  year 
under  the  present  law;  exhibiting  the  articles  as 
named  in  the  present  law,  and  the  amount  of  import¬ 
ations  of  each  article,  so  far  as  that  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  different  forms  in  which  the  import 
tables  had  been  kept,  under  the  different  tariff  laws. 
The  first  column  showed  the  average  importations 
for  the  three  years,  1837,  1838,  1839;  the  second, 
the  same  average  for  the  three  years,  1840,  1841, 
1842;  and  the  third,  the  actual  imports  for  the  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1842,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 
“Appendix  D,  No.  2,”  exhibited  the  actual  import¬ 
ations,  for  the  same  three  quarters,  of  each  article 
paying  ad  Valorem  duties  under  the  present  law,  the 
amount  of  duties  actually  paid  upon  each  article  so 
imported,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  duty  fixed  in 
the  law,  where  there  is  no  minimum,  and  the  rate 
per  cent,  to  which  the  duty  paid  amounts,  where 
there  is  a  minimum.  “Appendix  D,  No.  3,”  gave  the 
same  information,  for  the  same  period,  as  to  all  the 
articles  imported,  paying  specific  duties  under  the 
present  law.  In  this  table  the  rates  per  cent,  of  the 
duty  were  calculated  at  the  treasury,  from  the  value 
of  importations  of  each  article,  and  the  amounts 
actually  paid  in  duties;  and  both  these  documents 
were  authenticated  by  the  official  signature  of  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury.  To  these  three  tables 
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reference  was  to  be  had  for  the  data  upon  which  the 
following  particular  statements  were  based. 

From  the  1st  of  October,  1842,  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1843,  being  the  first  three-quarters  of  one 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  law,  the 
importations  of  wool,  costing  more  than  seven  cents 
per  pound,  were  valued  at  $54,695;  and  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  upon  that  sum  was  $21,941  88,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  40.11  per  cent.  The  average  val¬ 
ue  of  the  importations  of  this  same  description  of 
wool,  for  the  three  years,  1837,  1838,  and  1839, 
was  $801,087;  and  for  the  three  years,  1840,  1841, 
and  1842,  $1,004,312.  This  is  equal  to  an  average, 
for  the  six  years,  of  $902,699  per  year;  while  the 
$54,695,  for  three-quarters  of  the  year,  under  the 
present  law,  is  only  equal  to  the  rate  of  $72,927  per 
year;  showing  a  falling  off  of  the  importations, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  six  previous 
years,  of  more  than  91  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  cloths,  cassimeres, 
and  other  woollen  goods  paying  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent.,  for  the  same  three-quarters  of  a  year,  was 
$1,472  ,381,  upon  which  there  was  paid  in  duties 
the  sum  of  $588,952  40.  The  average  value  of  the 
importations  of  these  same  goods,  for  the  six  years 
before  named,  was  $5,613,920  per  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  importations  for  one  year,  under  the  present 
law,  at  the  rate  of  the  three-quarters  given,  was 
$1,963,175,  showing  a  falling  off  in  this  importa¬ 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  six  years,  of  65  per 
cent. 

The  whole  importations  of  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  for  the  same  three-quarters  of  a  year,  were 
valued  at  $2,958,796.  The  nominal  duty,  in  the 
lawr,  upon  all  these  goods,  is  30  per  cent.;  but  the 
minimwns,  or  artificial  valuations,  which  the  law 
fixes  upon  various  portions  of  them,  makes  the  ac¬ 
tual  duties  paid  vary  from  30  to  70  per  cent.,  and 
raises  the  average  upon  the  whole  to  more  than  38 
per  cent.  Still  the  tables  of  importation,  if  care¬ 
fully  examined,  will  prove  beyond  question  that  large 
classes  of  the  cheaper  cottons  are  entirely  prohibited 
by  the  operation  of  these  minimums.  Thus,  every 
yard  of  printed  or  colored  coton  cloth,  cost  what  it 
may,  is  to  be  valued  at  30  cents  pel-  square  yard, 
provided  it  costless  than  that  sum,  and  is  to  pay  the 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  upon  that  valuation;  while  all 
know  that  it  is  almost  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  find, 
in  a  country  store,  a  yard  of  cotton  calico  of  so  high 
a  price  as  30  cents,  while  much  is  retailed  for  10 
and  12  and  15  cents.  He  would  refer  senators  to 
pages  72,  73,  74.  of  this  report  of  the  Committe  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  for  a  statement  of 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  whole  range  of  cotton 
manufactures,  calculated  upon  the  English  prices, 
where  they  will  find,  if  the  importations  could  be 
made,  that  the  duties  would  range  from  30  to  162 
per  cent.  The  average  importations  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  for  the  six  years  named,  was  in 
value  $10,047,099  per  year;  and  the  average  per 
year,  under  the  present  law,  calculated  from  the 
three  quarters  above  given,  was  but  $3,945,061 — 
being  60  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  of  importations 
for  the  six  years. 

Worsted  stuff  goods,  worsted  yarns,  mits,  gloves, 
and  the  like,  were  free  of  duty  under  the  compro¬ 
mise  act:  and  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  imposed  by 
the  act  of  1841.  By  the  present  law,  that  duty  is 
raised  to  30  per  cent.  This  is  a  class  of  goods  man¬ 
ufactured  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  country; 
and  the  duty,  upon  every  principle,  should  be  a  rev¬ 
enue  duty  only.  The  average  importations,  for  the 


six  years,  were  valued  at  $4,581,587.  T1 
per  year,  under  the  present  law,  calculated 
three  quarters,  is  $608,068 — showing  a  faf 
comparison  with  the  six  years,  of  83  per  cen. 

Silks  were  free  under  the  compromise  act,  .. 
paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1841. 
By  the  present  la  v,  the  duties  are  mostly  specific, 
and  levied  upon  the  pound  weight,  but  differing 
somewhat  upon  different  descriptions  of  goods. 
These  duties,  calculated  ad  valorem,  range  from  16  to 
65  per  cent.;  while  the  ad  valorem  duties  imposed 
by  the  law  vary  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The  actu¬ 
al  average  duties  paid  upon  the  importations  of  the 
three  quarters,  of  silks  paying  specific  duties,  was 
32  per  cent.;  and  of  silks  paying  ad  valorem  duties, 
26  per  cent  The  average  value  of  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  all  silks,  for  the  six  years,  was  $15,247,330 
per  year,  and  the  average  per  year  of  the  same  im¬ 
portations,  under  the  present  law,  calculated  from, 
the  three  quarters,  was  $3,622,347 — being  76  per 
cent,  less  than  the  rate  for  the  six  years.  Upon 
these  goods,  too,  the  specific  duties  have  the  effect 
to  impose  the  highest  tax  upon  the  cheapest  and 
most  common  article.  A  plain,  firm,  black  silk, 
such  as  is  most  usually  worn  by  those  who  wear 
silks  in  the  country,  will  weigh  much  more  than  a 
fine,  rich,  figured,  French  silk,  such  as  is  worn  by 
the  more  wealthy  in  the  cities;  the  cost  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  be  about  half  that  of  the  latter;  and  yet  the 
pound  weight  of  each  pay  the  same  duty,  making 
the  rate,  upon  the  common  article,  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  and  upon  the  rich  article  from  20  to  25  per 
cent. — -just  about  half.  Here,  too,  there  is  no  man¬ 
ufacture  to  protect,  and  no  apology  for  any  other 
than  revenue  duties. 

Upon  carpets,  the  duty  is  also  specificic,  being  le¬ 
vied  upon  the  square  yard;  and  the  rates  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  calculated  upon  the  actual  importations,  range 
from  28  to  87  per  cent.  Although  the  amount  of 
duty  varies  upon  various  descriptions  of  carpeting, 
yet  the  heavy  rates  fall  upon  the  common  and  cheap 
goods,  and  are  almost  entirely  prohibitory  of  them. 
The  whole  importations,  for  the  three  quarters, 
were  valued  at  but  $181,810,  and  of  this  amount 
$150,948  was  Bmssels  carpeting,  a  description 
much  more  expensive  than  that  in  most  common 
and  extensive  use.  Of  the  remaining  $30,000,  $17,- 
099  was  an  importation  of  7,372  yards  of  Wilton  car¬ 
peting,  the  foreign  cost  being  about  $2  50  per  yard, 
and  the  rate  of  duty  but  28  per  cent.;  while  upon  the 
Brussels,  it  was  42;  and  uoon  the  treble  ingrained,  a 
much  more  common  article,  87  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  diminution  in  the  importations  of  carpeting,  dur¬ 
ing  the  one  year,  under  the  present  law,  compared 
with  the  six  previous  years,  was  41  per  cent. 

Cotton  bagging  is  another  article  upon  which 
heavy  specific  duties  are  imposed,  averaging  about 
53  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  average  value  of  the 
imports,  for  the  six  years,  was  $379,718;  and  for  the 
one  year,  under  the  present  law,  calculated  from  the 
actual  imports  of  the  three  quarters,  $141,755 — being 
a  falling  off  of  62  per  cent. 

The  duties  upon  glass-ware,  and  window  glass, 
are  also  specific;  the  former  upon  the  pound  weight, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  superficial  measure.  The 
rates  ad  valorem,  upon  the  actual  importations  of 
glass-ware,  ranged  from  29  to  186  per  cent.;  upon 
window  glass,  from  62  to  243  per  cent.:  and  upon 
vials  and  bottles  from  11  to  165  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  whole  importations  of  crown  window  glass 
was  but  $310;  and  upon  that  were  actually  paid 
$688  75  of  duties — being  222  per  cent,  upon  the. 
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■whole.  The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  glass 
paying  specific  duties,  for  the  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  was  but  $55,214,  while  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  of  large  glass  plates,  plates  silvered,  painted 
glass,  &c.,  paying  ad  valorem  duties  averaging  but 
32  per  cent.,  were  $61,591.  The  falling  off  in  the 
importation  of  glass  of  all  descriptions,  comparing 
the  one  year  with  the  six,  was  77  per  cent. 

The  average  importations  of  sugar  and  sirup  of 
sugar,  for  the  six  years,  was  $7,600,449;  and  for  the 
one  year,  under  the  present  law,  calculated  from  the 
actual  importations  of  the  three  quarters,  $3,376,824 — 
exhibiting  a  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  55  per  cent.  The  duties  upon  sugars,  calcu¬ 
lated  ad  valorem  upon  the  actual  importations,  range 
from  67  to  101  per  cent.,  the  highest  rate  being  upon 
loaf  and  other  refin  sd  sugars.  The  rate  upon  sirup 
of  sugar  is  161  per  cent.;  and  the  provision  of  the 
law  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  prohibited. 
The  importation  is  merely  nominal — but  $57  in 
value  in  the  three  quarters  of  a  year.  The  rate  ad 
valorem  of  the  duty  upon  molasses  is  51  per  cent.; 
and  the  importations  had  fallen  off'  52  per  cent., 
comparing  the  one  year  with  the  six.  The  average 
value  of  the  importations,  for  the  six  years,  was 
$3,192,683;  and  for  the  one  year,  under  the  present 
law,  calculated  from  the  actual  imports  of  the  three 
quarters,  $1,513,693. 

The  importations  of  hemp,  cordage,  and  sail  duck, 
together,  for  the  three  quarters,  amounted  to  only 
$695,571,  being  at  the  rate  of  $927,428  per  year;  while 
the  average  importation,  per  year,  of  the  same  ar¬ 
ticles,  for  the  six  years,  was  $1,408,525 — showing  a 
diminution  of  the  imports  of  these  articles,  under 
the  present  law,  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.  The 
rates  ad  valorem  of  the  duties  upon  hemp  are  less 
than  32  per  cent.,  and  upon  duck  less  than  23  per 
cent.  Upon  some  articles  of  cordage  the  rates  are 
enormous.  Of  untarred  cordage,  the  value  im¬ 
ported,  in  the  three  quarters,  was  $5,798,  and  the 
duties  actually  paid  amounted  to  $10,103  71,  equal 
to  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  174  per  cent.  So,  of  un¬ 
tarred  yarns  the  value  imported  was  $1,028,  and 
the  duties  actually  paid  $2,046  96,  equal  to  199  per 
cent.  Here  the  prohibition  upon  these  manufac¬ 
tures  rested  most  heavily. 

The  actual  importations  of  paper,  for  the  three 
quarters,  were  very  trilling,  the  whole  value  only 
amounting  to  $32,180,  being  at  the  rate  of  $42,907 
for  a  whole  year.  $17,752  of  this  amoun|  was 
paper  hangings,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35 
per  cent.;  and.  the  residue,  $14,428,  paid  specific- 
duties,  ranging  from  16  to  97  per  cent.  The  duties 
were  specific  upon  almost  all  articles  of  paper,  and 
weie  entirely  prohibitory  upon  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them,  there  being  no  importations.  The 
average  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  for  the  six 
years,  was  $150,685 — showing  a  falling  off,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  year,  under  the  present  law,  of 
71  per  cent. 

The  duties  upon  leather  under  the  present  law  are 
mostly  specific,  and  upon  the  actual  importations  of 
the  three  quarters  ranged  from  13  to  60  per  cent.;  but 
the  whole  importations  only  amounted  to  $237,217, 
being  at  the  rate  of  $316,289  per  year.  The  average 
value  of  the  importations  for  the  six  years  was 
$805,349;  those  for  the  one  year,  under  the  present 
Jaw,  being  60  per  cent,,  less  than  that  rate.  Here, 
again,  a  large  share  of  the  duties  are  entire  prohibi¬ 
tions. 

Raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins  were  free  of 
duty  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  present  law. 


IThe  average  importations  for  the  six  years  were 
$3,130,435  per  year,  and  for  the  one  year  under  the 
present  law,  which  imposes  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.,, 
$3,104,095 — being  a  falling  off  of  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  six  years.  This  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  trifling  prohibitory  power  of 
so  low  a  duty. 

He  would  only  weary  the  patience  of  the  Senate 
by  the  examination  of  a  single  other  article — iron; 
but  its  various  descriptions,  and  the  great  variety  of 
its  manufactures,  would  make  that  examination: 
somewhat  tedious. 

The  rate  of  duty  actually  paid  upon  the  importa¬ 
tions  for  the  three  quarters  of  bar  iron,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  rolling,  was  77  per  cent.;  and  the  value  of 
the  importations  was  $511,282;  being  at  the  rate  of 
$681,709  per  year.  Upon  hammered  bar  iron  the 
rate  of  duty  was  32  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  the 
imports  was  $327,550;  being  at  the  rate  of  $436,73$ 
per  year.  Iron  in  pigs  paid  duty  at  the  rate  of  721 
per  cent.,  and  the  importations  were  valued  at 
$48,251;  being  at  the  rate  per  year  of  $64,335.  The 
average  value  per  year  for  the  six  years,  of  the  im¬ 
portations  of  the  rolled  bar  iron,  was  $2,252,174  of 
the  hammered  bar  iron,  $1,597,249;  and  of  the  pig 
iron,  $276,743;  thus  exhibiting  a  diminution  of  the 
trade,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  six  years  with  the 
one,  of  69  per  cent,  in  the  first,  72  per  cent,  in  the 
second,  and  76  per  cent,  in  the  third  article. 

Of  the  various  manufactures  of  iron  paying  speci¬ 
fic  duties,  which,  calculated  ad  valorem,  ranged  from. 
11  to  137  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the  whole  imports 
for  the  three  quarters  was  $282,038;  equal  to  a  rate 
per  year  of  $376,050.  The  importations  of  the  va¬ 
rious  manufactures  of  iron  paying  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty  ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent..,  were  valued 
at  $773,479;  both  classes  of  these  imports  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,055,517;  being  a  rate  per  year  of  $1,407,356. 
The  average  importations  per  year  for  the  six  years 
of  all  these  manufactures  of  iron,  was  $1,498,830 — 
showing  a  diminution  of  the  trade  in  these  articles  of 
but  6  per  cent. 

He  was  well  aware  that  these  comparisons  did  not 
form  a  perfect  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
influence  of  this  law  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.  The  imports  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  last 
year  may  have  been  larger,  in  proportion,  thad  were 
those  of  the  three  first  quarters,  upon  which  his  calcu¬ 
lations  had  been  based;  and  to  that  extent,  the  results 
would  vary  from  the  fact.  He  believed  the  impora- 
tions  of  the  last  quarter  of  that  year  were  beyond 
the  average;  but  he  had  them  not,  specifying  the 
values  of  imports  of  each  article,  so  that  he  could 
use  the  information.  Then,  the  period  he  had  taken 
for  the  comparison  had  been  one  of  great  unsteadi¬ 
ness  in  trade,  as  the  aggregate  importations  for  the 
several  years  had  clearly  shown.  The  first  of  these 
years,  1837,  was  that  in  the  early  part  of  which  the 
great  crash  come  upon  the  bloated  credit  system  of  the 
country,  when  all  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay¬ 
ment,  and  general  disorder  prevailed  throughout  all 
branches  of  business.  Regularity  and  steadiness 
were  not  yet  perfectly  restored,  since  those  extreme 
revulsions,  and  it  was  far  beyond  his  power  to  tell 
what  influence  predominated  over  the  trade  of  the 
country,  for  any  single  one  of  those  years. 

Still,  he  thought  these  results  might  be  safely  re¬ 
lied  upon,  as  approximations  towards  accuracy,  and 
as  establishing,  beyond  the  power  of  question,  the 
prohibitory  character  of  this  la’yv.  As  an  additional 
mode,  however,  of  testing  the  same  point,  he  had 
made  a  tabular  comparison  between  the  importations 


of  1842  and  of  1843,  taking  the  averages  before 
used,  calculated  from  the  three  first  quarters,  as  the 
true  importations  of  the  latter  year.  He  had  pre¬ 
ferred  to  make  this  comparison,  because  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  other  visible  cause,  than  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  materially  to  affect  our  trade  in 
the  latter  year,  which  did  not  exist  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree,  and  in  equal  force,  in  the  former.  Both  were 
years  of  serious  depression  in  business  and  stag¬ 
nation  of  trade;  but  he  was  not  aware  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  influence  of  legislation,  the  latter 
was  more  so  than  the  former.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  first  year,  the  duties,  upon  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  he  had  examined,  except  raw  and  undressed 
hides  and  skins,  were  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  184^  or  near  to,  and 
approaching  that  point,  under  the  operations  of  the 
compromise  act;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second,  the  present  law  took  effect  practically.  His 
table  included  the  articles  he  had  examined  above, 
and  no  others,  and  was  as  follows: 


Name  of  articles. 


Wool,  costing  more  than  7 
cents  per  lb. 

Cloths,  kc.,  paying  40  per 
cent,  duty  -  -I 

All  cotton  manufactures 
Worsteds 
Silks  - 
Carpetings  - 
Cotton  bagging 
Glass  - 
Sugars 


Importa¬ 
tions  of 
1842. 

Importa¬ 
tions  of 
1S43. 

Diminu¬ 

tion. 

3 

$9-5,655 

*70  q-2~ 

■ 

$22,7-28 

23 

Molasses  - 

Hemp,  cordage,  and  sail  duck 

Paper 

Leather 

Raw  and  undressed  hides  andi 
skins 
Iron — 

Bars,  kc.,  rolled  - 
“  not  rolled  - 
In  pigs  .  .  .  j 

All  other  manufactures  of 


4,517,064 

9,578,5lo 

2,957,977 

9,430,331 

29-2,309 

421,824 

55S,-509 

6,503,563 

1.942,575 

949,80? 

43.067 

912,585 

4,067,816 

2,053,453 

1,041,410 

295,234 

3,552,642 


1,963,175, 
3,945,061 
770.779  j 
3,622.347; 
242,413; 
141,7-55, 
155.740 
3.376,324 
1,513,093 
927.428! 
42.907! 
316.289! 


2,554,689]  56 
•5,633,454. 58 
2,1S7,19?;73 
5.8-57,934!  61 
49.896 !  17 
280.069i66 
402.769172 
,126,739:48 
429,482  22 
22,380  j  2 
5,160:10 
596,296 165 


3,104,095;  953,721, 23 

631.709  1. 371, 744:66 
436,733!  604.677  53 
64,335  230,913  TS 

1 . 40 7,356 : 2, 1 45, 236 ' 60 


Here  was  the  comparison,  at  one  view,  between 

the  importations  for  1842  and  1843,  of  the  articles 
named,  and  the  names  of  the  articles;  and  the  sums 
would  show  that  they  constituted  a  heavy  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  the  dutiable  imports,  and  the  heaviest  of 
what  are  denominated  the  protected  articles.  He 
had  incorporated  with  these  articles  worsteds,  silks, 
and  raw  and  undressed  hides  and  skins,  for  a  dou-  j 
ble  purpose;  the  first  two  to  show  the  prohibitory  ’ 
action  of  the  bill  upon  articles  not  of  the  protected 
class,  and  the  last  to  show  how  much  better  the  im¬ 
portations  kept  up  when  the  duty  was  very  light,  and 
still  what  an  effect  was  produced  upon  cheap  heavy 
articles  by  a  very  light  duty.  These  articles,  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  others,  would  also  show 
how  much  more  severely  heavy  duties  affected  the 
trade  in  some  articles  than  in  others.  Take  the 
worsteds.  The  duty  under  the  act  of  1841  was  20 
per  cent.,  and  the  present  law  has  raised  it  to  30  per 
cem.  Tne  trade  has  fallen  off,  hi  the  single  year, 
7o  per  cent.  Take  the  silks.  They  were  at  20  per 
cent,  under  the  act  of  1841,  and  range  from  16  to  65 
per  cent.;  but  average,  upon  the  actual  importations 
of  the  tnree  quarters  of  1843,  only  32  per  cent.  Yet 


the  trade  has  fallen  off  61  per  cent.  The  duties  up 
on  woollens,  cottons,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  of  th< 
protected  articles,  are  much  higher — some  of  then 
more  than  double  these  rates — and  yet  the  trade  ha; 
fallen  off  less. 

Still,  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  trade,  upon  the 
most  of  the  articles  named,  whether  the  comparison 
with  the  one  or  the  six  years  be  taken,  was  most 
marked  and  severe,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  commercial  interest. 

These  comparisons  showed  the  futility,  as  a  stan- 
dard  of  judgment,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  any 
tanii  law,  of  general  averages  of  the  duties  upon  al] 
the  dutiable  imports,  and  much  more  of  such  an  av¬ 
erage  upon  all  the  imports,  free  and  dutiable.  Such 
comparisons  are  made  to  assume  the  more  fa¬ 
vorable  appearance,  the  more  prohibitory  shall 
be  the  operation  of  the  law  under  which  they 
are  made.  Duties  so  high  as  to  be  entirely 
prohibitory  are  not  comprehended  at  all  in 
such  calculations.  To  illustrate,  by  a  stron® 
example,  suppose  every  duty  imposed  was  raised  to 
a  rate  of  perfect  prohibition,  so  that  no  dutiable  arti¬ 
cle  could  be  imported,  and  that  all  our  foreign  im- 
poits  w  ere  free  ot  duty:  then  such  a  comparison 
would  show  that  our  commerce  was  not  taxed  at  all 
by  duties,  and  yet  the  richest  part  of  it  would  be 
destroyed  by  a  prohibitory  tariff.  So  take,  of  the 
articles  above  named,  paper  and  undressed  hides, 
and  make  an  average  of  them,  and  it  will  show  a 
very  low  rate  of  tax  upon  the  combined  importa¬ 
tions,  because  the  hides  pay  but  5  per  cent,  duty 
and  the  import  amounts  to  millions,  while  paper  is 
almost  wholly  prohibited — the  whole  imports  bein'®* 
less  than  $50,000  per  year:  and  this,  although  pay¬ 
ing  duties  varying  from  16  to  97  per  cent.,  consists 
of  the  articles  of  paper  paying  the  lightest  rates,  and 
which  can,  therefore,  come  in. 

Take  the  actual  importations  of  the  three  first 
quaiteis  ot  1&43,  further  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of 
this  standard  of  averages;  “Appendix  D.  ]Mo.  2  » 
before  referred  to,  is  a  table  of  these  imports,  pay¬ 
ing  ad  valorem  duties  under  the  present  law.  At 
the  toot,  the  amount  of  imports  will  be  found  to  be 
$16,684,875,  the  amount  of  duties  paid,  $4,153,686 13 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  24.89  per  cent.:  not 
a  very  high  rate  of  duty  for  many  articles.  The 
rates  of  these  duties  fixed  by  the  law  upon  the  arti¬ 
cles  named  in  this  table,  will  be  found  to  range  from 
1  to  50  per  cent.,  these  rates  being  the  extremes  of 
the  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  by  the  law.  Yet  the 
articles  before  examined,  which  pay  ad  valorem 
duties, hides  and  skins  excepted,  comprise  $2,27 7,368 
less  than  half  this  amount  of  importations,  and  pay 
§113. bo0  51  more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount  of 
these  duties,  averaging  the  rate  of  36.11  per  cent. 
This  shows  that  an  average  of  the  ad  volorem  du¬ 
ties,  by  themsel’s es,  lurmshes  no  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  tax  upon  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  imports  embraced  in  the  calculation. 

^Take  then  -‘Appendix  D,  No.  3,”  which  is  a  table 
of  the  actual  importations,  paying  specific  duties; 
a«d  the  amount  of  importations  of  this  character  will 
be  found  to  be  §12,494.340,  the  duties  actually  paid 
upon  them  $6,300,449,12,  and  the  rate,  calculated 
ad  valorem ,  to  equal  51.15  per  cent,  upon  the  whole. 
Here  is  an  entire  class  of  importations  of  more  than 
$12,000,000,  paying  duties  to  more  than  one  half 
their  entire  value  in  our  markets,  at  the  time  the 
duty  is  imposed.  It  et  average  all  these  dutiable  im¬ 
ports  together,  those  which  pay  ad  valorem,  and 
those  which  pay  specific  duties,  and  what  will  be 


(the  result?  The  entire  amount  is  $29,179,215,  and? 
(the  entire  amount  of  duties  paid  is  $10,544,138  25, 
feeing  only  equal  to  36. 13 per  cent.,  almost  exactly  the 
average  before  given  for  almost  one  half  of  the  ad 
valorem  importations.  This  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
average  argument  upon  dutiable  importations. 

A  single  example  of  its  application  to  the  whole 
importations,  free  as  well  as  dutiable,  and  he  would 
leave  this  topic.  The  dutiable  importations  of  the  three 
quarters,  as  just  stated  above,  amounted  to  $29,179,- 
215.  The  free  importations,  for  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  $35,574,584,  as  see  “Appendix  D,No. 
I.”  These  sums,  together,  make  the  whole  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  three  quarters,  amount  to  $64,753,799;  and 
the  whole  amount  of  duties  paid  upon  these  import¬ 
ations  was  $10,544,135  25;  only  equal  to  the  rate 
ad  valorem  of  16.  28  per  cent.  Here,  then,  would  the 
gentlemen  say,  who  rely  upon  these  averages  as  a 
standard  of  judgment — here,  is  all  the  tax  upon  our 
trade,  16  per  cent.;  and  can  any  reasonable  man' 
complain  of  that?  And  yet  it  is  shown,  upon  the 
face  of  the  very  papers  from  which  this  average  cal¬ 
culation  is  drawn,  that  one  entire  class  of  importa¬ 
tions  pay  duties  to  more  than  half  their  value;  that  the 
whole  dutiable  importations  pay  an  average  rate  of 
more  than  36  per  cent.;  and  that  the  trade,  in  large 
and  important  classes  of  articles,  has  fallen  off  50, 
60,  70,  and  more,  per  cent,  in  the  first  year’s  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law7;  thus  exhibiting  a  prohibitory  power 
much  more  startling  than  the  high  jates  of  duties 
paid. 

These  comparisons  must  show,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  mind,  that  general  averages  are  most  de¬ 
ceptive  guides,  and  that  averages  of  the  rate  of 
duty,  even  upon  any  two  articles  of  import,  much 
more  upon  selected  classes,  may  be  made  to  convey  : 
the  most  erroneous  impressions;  and  they  must 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  which  it  was  his  object 
to  establish,  that  the  only  useful  or  truthful  com¬ 
parisons  were  those  which  compared  the  duties  paid 
upon  each  important  article  of  import  with  the 
value  of  the  importations  of  that  article. 

He  had  already  alluded  to  his  comparative  exam¬ 
inations  to  show  that  different  articles  of  import 
would  bear  very  different  rates  of  duty,  with  the 
same  proportionate  effect  upon  trade,  and  that  the 
same  rate,  applied  to  all  articles  of  import,  would 
exhibit  very  different  prohibitory  effects,  as  between 
the  different  articles.  He  recalled  this  allusion  now, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  deducing  from  it  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  discrimination,  as  to  the  rates  of  duty, 
within  the  revenue  principle,  and  revenue  range  of 
duties,  as  he  had  defined  them,  wrould  be  found  not 
merely  admissible,  but  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  trade,  even  if  no  other  considerations  in  favor  of 
discrimination  should  be  considered. 

He  had  also  alluded  to  these  comparative  exami¬ 
nations  to  show  that  the  specific  duties  of  the  present 
law,  as  a  general  remark,  and  any  system  of  specific 
duties  so  arranged,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  min- 
irnurns,  must  make  the  tax  unequal  and  unjust; 
must  bear  the  most  heavily  upon  the  most  common 
and  cheap  article  falling  under  a  given  duty,  and 
therefore  most  heavily  upon  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that,  with  per¬ 
fect  and  minute  information  in  ail  the  manufacturing 
branches,  a  system  of  specific  duties  could  not  be 
arranged,  which  would  be  just  and  equal  in  this 
sense;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say  that,  with 
uhe  information  at  present  possessed  by  himself,  and  j 
he  believ6d  by  Congress  as  a  body,  or  by  any  one] 


of  its  committees,  such  a  system  could  not  be 
proposed  as  would  avoid  this  radical  and  fatal 
defect.  He  said  fatal  defect;  for  he  held  that  to  be 
so,  in  any  legislation  upon  this  subject,  which  taxed 
labor  to  the  relief  of  capital,  and  imposed  double 
the  rate  of  duty  upon  poverty  which  was  exacted 
from  wealth.  That  was  the  effect  of  our  specific 
duties.  Take  the  cotton  cloths.  He  who  can  pur¬ 
chase  and  wear  qualities  worth  more  than  20  or  30 
cents  by  the  square  yard,  pays  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent.,  while  he  who  must  purchase  and  wear  such 
qualities  as  can  be  purchased  from  6  to  10  cents, 
must  pay  three  times  that  duty.  He  could  not  bet¬ 
ter  illustrate  the  practical  operation  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tax,  upon  the  laboring  classes,  than  to  bor¬ 
row  the  illustration  of  a  witness  examined  before 
a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  he  believed 
in  the  year  1842.  The  witness  said,  if  the  coat  of 
the  man  of  capital  was  taxed  too  high,  he  had  only 
to  take  a  coat  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  procure  it 
for  the  same  money  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
for  his  coat,  though  he  would  not  have  one  quite  so 
fine,  if  just  as  warm.  Not  so  with  the  laborer.  He 
wears  the  cheapest  he  can  get,  under  any  state  of 
the  taxation;  and  that  coat  he  must  have,  be  the  tax 
what  it  may,  because  he  cannot  fall  back  upon  an 
article  of  inferior  quality,  or  less  heavily  taxed. 
This  would  not  apply  to  our  woollens,  because, 
though  taxed  heavily,  they  were  taxed  equally,  by 
a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty;  but  it  did  apply  to  the 
coarse  cottons,  and  especially  to  the  whole  class  of 
fustians,  which  were  the  peculiar  clothing  of  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the  influence 
of  these  high  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  the  great 
branches  of  industry  of  the  country;  and 

First:  Upon  manvfactures.  The  manufacturers 
themselves  pray  for  stability  in  our  legislation  upon 
this  subject.  They  say  that  their  interests  are  best 
promoted  by  regularity  and  permanency,  and  that 
the  fluctuations  consequent  upon  changing  legisla¬ 
tion,  are,  almost,  more  injurious,  than  the  protection 
they  receive  is  beneficial,  to  their  employments. 
This  is  to  say,  they  want  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
system,  not  a  prohibitory  one;  for  they  cannot  but 
know  that  extremes  in  our  rates  of  duty,  be  they 
too  high,  or  too  low,  must  themselves  compel  change. 
If  too  high,  our  commerce  must  be  destroyed,  and 
discontents  thus  engendered,  or  a  surplus  of 
revenue  must  be  thrown  into  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  and  a  reduction  of  duties  thus  compelled; 
while,  if  too  low,  the  necessities  of  that  treasury 
will  speedily  force  a  change  in  an  upward  direction. 
It  is  the  moderate,  reasonable,  revenue  system 
alone,  which  can  be  stable.  Based  upon  the  wants 
of  the  treasury,  and  wisely  and  justly  arranged,  with 
reference  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  times  of  peace,  such  a 
system  should  not  be  stable;  because  the  wants  of 
that  treasury  are  not  subject,  at  such  periods,  to  ma¬ 
terial  changes.  The  incidental  protection  afforded, 
by  such  a  system,  to  one  interest,  and  the  incidental 
burden  thrown  upon  another,  would  form  no  just 
subject  of  complaint  to  either.  The  tax  would  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  all 
would  concede  the  justice  andr  wisdom  of  so  distrib¬ 
uting  the  taxation,  as  to  make  it  the  least  burden¬ 
some  to  all,  as  one  entire  whole.  Not  so  when  the 
tax  is  imposed  for  protection,  and  not  for  revenue. 
Then  it  is  a  burden  imposed  upon  one  interest, 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  another;  the  supply  of  the 
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common  treasury  ceasing  to  be  the  regulator  of  the 
tax.  finder  such  a  system,  contentment  cannot  be 
expected,  or  even  hoped  for:  and,  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  resting  upon  the  popular  will,  constant 
changes,  and  extreme  fluctuations,  must  and  will, 
be  its  fruit. 

To  the  manufacturing  interest,  then,  if  stability 
"be  the  most  important  element  in  its  protection,  the 
revenue  arrangement  of  duties  presents  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  desirable  system.  It  alone  presents  a 
national,  instead  of  a  sectional,  basis  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  duties  upon  imports;  it  alone  presents 

an  object — the  supply  of  the  national  treasury _ 

equally  interesting  to  all,  and  equally  controlling 
with  all;  it  alone  appeals  to  the  whole  public  mind 
for  approbation,  and  alone,  therefore,  can  assure  the 
promise  of  contentment  and  stability.  It  offers  to 
this  interest  that  degree  of  protection  which  the  col¬ 
lection  of  revenue,  for  the  support  of  the  common 
government,  will  afford,  and  leaves  the  discrimina¬ 
tions.  within  that  limit,  to  the  common  legislature, 
but  rejects  prohibitions,  destructive  to  itself  to  favor 
any  interest.  Is  this  right?  Is  it  best  for  all?  If  so, 
is  it  not  the  best  system  for  the  manufacturing-  in¬ 
terest  itself?  G 

He  had,  in  the  proceeding  remarks,  treated  the 
duty  upon  imports  as  a  tax,  and  he  had  intended, 
b}  the  term,  a  tax  upon  the  consumer,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  article  of  import  upon  which  the  duty 
was  imposed.  He  had  not  been  unaware  that  this 
raised  the  question,  who  must  pay  this  duty?  This 
question  he  did  not  intend  to  avoid,  nor  did  he  in 
tend  to  discuss  it.  He  had  heard  too  many  discus¬ 
sions,  upon  legislation  of  this  sort,  not  to  know  that 
this  point  presented  an  interminable  field  for  argu¬ 
ment.  That  broad  field  he  had  not  the  qualifica¬ 
tions,  even  if  he  had  the  disposition,  to  enter;  ant 
his  object,  therefore,  was  rather  to  make  one  or  two 
inquiries,  to  elicit  information,  than  to  controvert 
any  position  which  had  been,  or  which  mffht  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

He  would  merely  premise  that  it  was  claimed,  in 
favor  of  the  protection  to  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  country,  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  extend,  that  the  foreign 
producer,  and  not  the  domestic  consumer,  would  be 
tne  real  payer  of  our  duty.  That  position  he  would 
assume  to  be  the  true  one,  and  would  illustrate  his 
inquiry  by  taking  a  supposed  case,  based  upon  it. 

He  would  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration, 
:hat  our  trade,  for  the  year  1842,  was  perfectly  free 
afaff  duties  upon  imports;  that  A.  B.,  a  merchant 
ji  the  city  of  New  \  ork,  imported,  during  that 
rear,  50,000  yards  of  woollen  cloths,  which  cost 
nny  delivered  at  the  custom-house  in  New  York, 
?100,000.  He  sold  these  cloths  in  that  market,  du- 
mg  that  year.  In  consequence  of  his  low  sales, 
he  manufactures  of  woollens  of  this  country  came 
o  Congress,  and  prayed  a  duty  upon  woollen 
loths,  to  protect  their  interests;  and  Congress,  coll¬ 
ide  ring  their  prayer  reasonable  and  proper,  and  re- 
unmg  a  revenue  from  this  importation,  imposed  a 
uty  upon  the  importation  of  woollen  cloths,  of  the 
ear  1843,  of  25  per  cent.  The  same  merchant 
oes  to  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1843,  and  tells  his 
mglish  mafiufacturer,  “I  want  the  same  quantity 
t  cloth  which  I  purchased  of  you  last  year;  but  I 
annot  pay  you  the  same  price  for  it,  because  my 
merriment  has  imposed  a  duty  of 25  per  cent,  upon 
s  value,  which  I  must  pay  to 'its  custom-house,  be- 
>re  I  can  offer  the  cloth  in  my  market.  Last  year 
ou  gave  me  50,000  yards  for  $100,000,  and  the  oper¬ 


ation  was  a  fair  one  in  my  trade;  but,  as  I  must  pay, 
this  year,  $25,000  in  duties  upon  the  same  purchase, 
I  cannot  give  you  but  $75,000  for  the  50,000  yards.” 
I  he  English  manufacturer  replies,  “very  well,  sir, 
we  cannot  lose  your  market;  and,  if  your  govern¬ 
ment  has  taxed  our  cloths,  as  you  say,  we  must  as¬ 
sume  the  tax.  We  must  let  you  have  the  same 
50,000  yards  of  cloth  for  $75,000  this  year,  which 
we  sold  to  you  last  year  for  $100,000.”  The  mer¬ 
chant  takes  the  cloth,  pays  the  $75,000,  brings  it  to 
Acw  -  ork,  pays  his  $25,000  of  duties  at  the  custom 
house  there,  and  offers  his  cloths  in  the  same  mar¬ 
ket.  as  Iasi  year.  How  can  he  sell.'  The  cost  to  him 
last  year  was  $100,000,  paid  to  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  cost,  this  year,  is  $75,000  paid  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  $25,000  paid  to  our  custom¬ 
house,  making  $100,000  in  all;  and  can  he  not  sell  at 
the  same  prices  as  last  year?  Most  certainly  he  can; 
and,  in  that  case,  what  protection  does  the  manufac¬ 
turer  oi  cloths  in  this  country  derive  from  the  duty? 
Certainly  none.  If  the  foreign  article  can  be  brought  . 
here,  and  sold  in  our  markets  as  cheap  as  before  the 
|  duty,  he  derives  no  direct  benefit  from  the  tax.  It 
is  a  diminution  oi  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  his  loss,  it  you  please;  but  the  domestic 
manufacturer  takes  nothing  by  it,  if  the  price  of  his 
product  is  not  raised  in  our  markets,  or  if  the  foreign 
competing  product  is  not  excluded.  And  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  case,  where  the  foreign  producer  pays  the 
duty,  beyond  question  neither  of  these  consequences 
follow  from  it,  as  direct  protection.  It  will  not  do, 
then,  as  a  principle,  to  say  that  we  can  impose  du¬ 
ties  upon  the  foreign  producer  to  protect  our  manu¬ 
facturers,  if  commerce  survives,  and  imports  contin¬ 
ue;  because  the  case  supposed  demonstratively  shows 
that,  while  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  duty  and 
sends  the  goods,  the  cost  in  our  market,  and  to  our 
consumer,  is  not  enhanced,  and  that  the  market 
itself  is  as  open  to  the  foreigner  as  it  was  before  the 
duty.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  effective  protection 
to  the  domestic  manufacturer.  Prohibition  must 
take  place,  or  the  price  must  be  raised  in  our  mar¬ 
kets,  as  effects  of  the  duty,  or  our  manufacturer  de¬ 
rives  no  benefit  from  it. 

He  would  make  another  illustration  upon  the 
othei  side  of  the  argument.  Take  the  same  sup¬ 
posed  case,  except  to  assume  that  the  consumer,  in 
our  country,  pays  the  whole  duty.  Then  the  New 
\  ork  merchants  pays  the  British  manufacturer  the 
8100,000  for  his  cloth,  as  he  did  the  previous  year. 
j.n  addition  to  this,  he  pays  the  $25,000  duties  at 
the  New-  York  custom-house,  and  places  his  cloths 
upon  his  shelves  for  sale  at  the  cost  of  $125,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  $100,000,  as  in  the  last  j^ear.  The  duty 
has  raised  the  price  in  our  markets  to  its  extent,  and 
the  merchant  finds  ready  purchasers  at  the  en¬ 
hanced  price.  Is  our  manufacturer  then  protected? 

TV  hat  is  to  hinder  that  same  British  manufacturer 
from  sending  to  New  York  as  many  cloths  as  he 
can  sell.'  and  how  does  the  duty  injure  him?  He  is 
compelled  to  pay,  at  our  custom-hpuse,  the  $25,000 
n  duties  upon  the  $100,000  worth  of  cloths;  but  as 
ie  sells  for  $125,000,  he  can  do  this  and  still  take 
us  $100,000  home  with  him,  which  was  all  he  ask¬ 
ed  before  the  duty.  At  this  price,  then,  there  is  no 
protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer;  but  as  soon 
as  the  price  recedes  from  the  $125,000,  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  quality  of  cloths,  he  is  protected,  because  the 
foreigner  must  pay  the  $25,000  of  duties,  w-hile  he 
pays  nothing.  If  both  sell  an  equal  lot  of  cloths 
tor  $120,000,  as  the  duty  remains  the  same,  the  for¬ 
eigner  must  pay  $25,000  of  his  purchase  money  to 


the  custom-house  for  duties,  nnd  gets  but  $95,000 
for  his  cloths;  while  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets 
the  whole  $120,000,  no  tax  having  been  imposed 
upon  his  production.  The  protection  is,  therefore, 
an  effective  protection  to  him  of  25  per  cent.,  a  part 
of  the  tax  falling  upon  the  foreign  producer,  and 
the  remainder  upon  the  domestic  consumers. 

Upon  these  illustrations,  he  wished  to  propound 
the  following  inquiries,  to  be  answered  by  those 
who  had  studied  this  subject  more  deeply  than  him¬ 
self.  Did  they  not  show,  beyond  the  power  of  ques¬ 
tion,  that  while  the  foreigner  would  consent  to  pay 
the  whole  duty,  his  goods  could  be  sold  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  as  cheap  as  before  any  duty  was  imposed;  and 
that,  although  he  might  fill  our  treasury,  there  was 
no  direct  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer? 
That,  upon  the  other  side,  if  the  whole  duty  fell  up- 


an  average,  about  65  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  48 
oer  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding  the 
Passage  of  that  law.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to 
Dring  them  down  to  the  rates  he  had  named  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  revenue  principle,  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
a  material  reduction  was  demanded  for  that  pur* 
pose. 

The  rates  he  had  moved  were  a  quarter  and  t 
third  of  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed;  and 
was  not  that  taxation  enough,  as  a  general  rule,  foi 


on  the  domestic  consumer,  and  the  price  of  the 


goods  were  raised  in  our  markets  to  the  extent  of 
the  duty,  the  foreigner  could  afford  to  send  his 
goods  here,  pay  our  duty,  and  supply  our  market,  as 
well  as  when  there  was  no  dutyT,  thus  presenting  no 
effective  protection,  at  this  point?  And  did  it  not 
necessarily  follow,  from  these  two  positions,  that 
the  effective  protection  to  our  manufacturer  was  only 
when  the  payment  of  the  duty  was  divided  between 
the  foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  consumer?  and 
that  the  larger  the  share,  less  than  the  whole,  which 
the  market  imposed  upon  the  consumer,  the  better 
for  his  interest,  because  that  was  the  government  of 
his  price,  and  the  measure  of  his  direct  protection? 
Was  it  not  true,  that  he  had  no  other  benefit  from 
that  portion  of  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreign  producer 
than  as  it  made  our  markets  less  desirable,  and  less 
profitable  to  him,  because  that  went  to  depress  the 
price  here,  and  only  that  portion  paid  by  the  con 
sumer  was  added  to  it? 

Was  not  this  a  dear  illustration  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  revenue  duty?  and  did  it  not  show  that 
such  protection  was,  and  must  be,  effective,  unless 
so  light  that  the  foreigner  could  afford  to  pay  the 
whole  of  it,  and  thus  keep  exclusive  possession  o 
our  markets?  These  appeared  to  him  to  be  unavoid 
able  conclusions  from  the  reasoning,  while  the  meas 
ure  he  had  prescribed  for  revenue  duties  would  seem 
to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  legislature  to  keep  the 
competition  open  and  healthful  upon  both  sides 
without  granting  prohibition  to  one,  and  visiting 
exclusion  upon  the  other,  or  giving  monopoly  to 
either. 

He  was  aware  that  human  wisdom,  without  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  could  not  tell  what  was  the  extreme 
revenue  point,  as  to  any  rate  of  duty,  much  less  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  an  entire  tariff;  but  he  believed 
an  approximation  could  be  made  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  already  within  our  reach,  which  might  be  cor¬ 
rected,  after  the  operations  of  trade  should  have  point* 
ed  out  its  errors,  without  causing  changes  seriously 
detrimental  to  any  interest.  His  examinations  had 


reasonable  protection?  Would  not  as  large  a  shart 


of  that  tax  fall  upon  the  consumers,  the  whole  peo 
pie  of  the  country,  as  they  ought  to  pay  to  sustaii 
the  manufacturing  interest? 

Second ,  upon  commerce.  The  influence  of  higl 
and  prohibitory  duties  upon  this  great  and  essentia 
interest  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  injurious 
They  act  directly  upon  trade,  and  tend  to  force  i 
from  its  natural  channels,  and  to  diminish  its  voi 
ume  and  expansion;  and,  in  that  way,  to  the  exteri 
of  their  influence,  strike  at  the  life  of  commerce. 

Stability  is  most  essential  to  healthful  commerct 
and  fluctuations  interrupt  its  channels,  increase  it 
hazards,  and  render  it  fitful  and  sickly.  Very  big  j 
duties  occasion  extreme  fluctuations,  and  prohib 


tory  duties  destroy  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  con 
merce.  The  examinations  he  had  made,  and  tl 
results  he  had  exhibited,  of  the  influence  of  tf 
present  law  upon  trade — upon  the  importations- 
were  an  exhibition  of  its  influence  upon  the  con 
mercial  interest. 

The  imposition  of  all  duties  operated  directly  U] 
on  trade  and  commerce,  and  could  not  benefit  eithe 
Upon  them  the  tax  was  more  directly  felt  than  upc 
any  other  interests;  because  by  them  the  capit 
must  be  raised  to  first  meet  the  payment,  and  upc 
them  the  whole  influence  was  concentrated,  wh 
ever  might  eventually  refund  to  them  the  dutii 
paid.  Still  he  did  not  believe  that  moderate,  re 
sonable,  stable  duties,  such  as  would  be  imposi 
within  a  wise  and  just  revenue  arrangement,  wou 
be  severely  oppressive  upon  the  commercial  intc 
est,  or  would  be  seriously  complained  of  by  : 
This  interest  should  bear  its  share  of  the  comm< 
burdens,  and,  fairly  treated,  it  was  as  able,  and  ) 
believed  as  willing,  to  bear  it,  as  any  other  intere; 
It  had  a  right,  however,  to  claim  exemption  fro 
the  oppression  of  duties  not  required  for  revemj 
and  not  imposed  to  collect  it;  and  from  prohibitior 
which  were  its  destruction.  Under  any  stable,  w 
and  wisely  arranged  revenue  system,  it  could  be 
the  burden  of  collecting  the  revenue,  which,  t 
country  should  require  from  customs,  and  could  pi 
serve  health,  activity,  and  vigor;  but  under  a  systc 
of  prohibitions,  and  strongly  prohibitory  duties,  i 
jurious  both  to  revenue  and  trade,  it  must  be  sick! 
fitful,  feeble,  and  hazardous.  Constant  chan° 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  constant  agitatic 


were  no  better  for  commerce — perhaps  much  won 


satisfied  him  that  a  range  of  duties  from  25  to  33  per  I  That  system  of  duties  which  would  produce  genei 
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cent,  were  as  high  as  most  articles  of  import  would 
bear,  consistently  with  the  revenue  principle. 
There  might  be  exceptions,  and  he  thought,  if 
there  were,  that  iron  and  sugar  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles.  These  had,  for  a  long  time,  under 
our  legislation,  borne  very  heavy  duties,  and 
continued  to  be  largely  imported,  and  to  be  very 
prolific  of  revenue.  Still  he  thought  the  examina¬ 
tions  he  had  made  had  conclusively  shown  that  the 
rates  of  duty,  under  the  present  law,  were  too  pro¬ 
hibitory  upon  these  important  articles  for  revenue 
duties.  The  trade  in  the  former  had  fallen  off,  upon 


contentment  with  all  interests,  and  could  therefiS 
be  stable,  was  alone  consistent  with  the  prosperi 
of  commerce;  and  that,  he  believed,  would  be  foil 
in  a  fair  revenue  system. 

Third ,  upon  agriculture.  The  influence  of  t 
present  tariff  law  upon  the  agricultural  interest  w 
the  most  important  consideration,  because  it  is  t 
basis  of  all  the  other  interests,  and,  in  our  counti 
more  important  than  all  others.  The  great  mass 
our  people  are  engaged  in  this  interest,  arc  depei! 
ent  upon  it  for  their  subsistence  and  their  comfor 
and  cannot  fail  to  suffer  from  whatever  is  injuric 
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to  it.  Indeed,  none  of  our  other  great  interests  can  f  nesses  had  not  made  a  high  estimate  of  that  ddfrr 
long  flourish  under  any  system  from  which  it  mate-  We,  because  it  ™  Z 


long  flourish  under  any  system  from  which  it  mate¬ 
rially  suffers.  Its  Ann  prosperity  is  indispensable 
to  their  continued  health;  and  its  languishmmeut 
must  soon  be  followed  by  their  decline,  in  spite  of 
the  power  of  partial  legislation. 

The  situation  of  our  country  most  invites,  and  its 
true  interests  most  require,  the  wide  extension  and 
firm  advancement  of  this  great  interest.  Our  vast 
unsettled  domain  is  an  unproductive  waste,  no  matter 
how  naturally  fertile  the  soil,  until  agricultural  labor 
reaches  and  subdues  it,  and  changes  that  waste  into 
fruitful  fields.  Hence,  the  influence  of  our  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  character  upon  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture  becomes  doubly  important,  and  has  a  national, 
as  well  as  an  individual,  consequence,  paramount  to5 
that  which  attaches  to  any  other  of  the  great  in¬ 
terests. 

Luidei  this  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  exarni- 
nation  he  was  prosecuting,  he  hoped  the  Senate 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  made  a  detailed,  and 
somewhat  minute,  inquiry  into  the  influences  of  this 
legisjation  upon  the  products  of  agriculture. 

He  would  take  first  the  article  of  wool.  This  is  an 
important  production  of  agriculture,  over  a  verv  lar°-e 


ence,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that  importations 
would  have  been  greater  if  the  difference  in  price 
had  remained,  for  any  considerable  period,  as  great 
as  they  supposed  it  to  be. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  object  in  making  these  rel- 
eiences,  and  stating  these  facts,  was  to  inquire 
whether  any  senator  supposed  we  could,  by  our  le¬ 
gislation,  maintain  wool  at  a  valuation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  above  that  of  all  other 
wool-growing  countries?  and  whether  any  senator 
believed  we  ought  to  do  that,  if  we  could  do  it?  He 
did  not  think  we  should  do  this,  if  we  could;  be¬ 
cause,  if  we  gave  wool  that  artificial  value  above  the 
markets  of  the  world,  we  must  give  the  same  in- 
cieased  value  to  woollen  cloths,  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  of  wool,  or  otherwise  we  should  make  the  de¬ 
struction  of  its  manufacture  in  the  country  certain* 
and  there  would  be  no  market,  and  no  price  for  our 
wool  but  the  exporting  price;  and  if  we  must  add 
from  d0  to  70  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  all  the  mami- 
factures  of  wool,  beyond  wliat  they  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  abroad,  merely  to  keep  the  price  of  wool 
m  thi.^  country  up  to  this  high  mark,  he  thought  the 
tax  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  object;  because  all 


PTt'  n.  „  *  j - .  ?  “  ,ul  lcuoc  'vuuiu  ue  too  neavv  tor  the  obiect-  bpean^p  p1 

eial  of  tblh%r^n  y’^rd  a  Pnncipal  staple  in  sev- !  must  wear  woollen  goods,  while  few  in  the  com  Jr- 

•  entities  this  arti- 1  do  it.  lhere  was  no  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 


P  .  1  - -  uuc  Will  Cl 

Congress  can  justly  give  to  any  article,  or  any  in 
terest.  J 

How,  then,  was  the  value  of  wool  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  value  of  simi¬ 
lar  qualities  of  the  same  article  in  other  wool-o-row- 
mg. countries?  He  did  not  refer  to  South  America 
Smyrna,  and  like  regions,  where  the  sheep  was  per¬ 
muted  to  range  uncontrolled  and  without  care,  and 
where  the  principal  value  given  to  the  wool  was  the 
cost  of  taking  the  animal  and  cuttmg  off  the  fleece; 

u  o  England,  k_pam,  Saxony,  and  other  countries 
where  wool-growing  was  made  a  business  of  care- 
tui  cultivation.  He  could  not  answer  the  question 
he  had  asked,  as  applicable  to  the  present  time;  but 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  volume  of  testimony,  taken 
before  tne  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  House 

°r  taUveS;  durin?  the  sessions  of  Congress 

ot  18^/ -'28,  from  which  it  appeared  that  wool  of 
the  same  quality  was,  then,  from  50  to  70  per  cent, 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

[Mr.  Wright  here  referred  to  the  evidence,  and 
read  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  assertion.] 

His  examinations  had  established  another  fact 
which  was  that  Spain,  Saxony,  and  a 11  the  other 


creased  as  his  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with  so  little" out¬ 
lay  of  capital;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  improved 
county  m  the  whole  Union  where  sheep  could  noli 
be  well  and  easily  grown.  If,  therefore,  we  should 
gi v  e  to  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  this  gTeafi 
a  \  antage,  and  these  exorbitant  profits,  how  very’ 
soon  would  domestic  competition  overstock  the 
maiket,  and  bring  down  the  price?  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  in  a  country  like  this,  by  the  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  by  any  other  power,  to  maintain  any  one 
branch  of  human  industry  in  the  possession  and  en¬ 
joyment  ot  such  an  advantage.  It  was  fortunate 
that  it  was  so;  or  otherwise,  the  temptations  to  un¬ 
just  and  partial  legislation  would  be  too  fearful,  and 
the  oppressions  from  it  might  become  wholly  insup¬ 
portable.  r 

He  was  w  filing  to  extend  to  the  American  wool- 
grower  such  tair  and  reasonable  protection  as  our 
necessities  for  revenue  would  warrant — say  30  per 
cent.;  and  was  not  that  reasonable  protection  to  our 
farmers,  who  choose  the  business  of  wool-growin°-i? 
was  not  $30  in  every  $100  a  reasonable  advantage, 
compared  with  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
!  farming,  who  could  not  be  protected  at  all?  Was 
it  not  as  high  a  tax  for  their  benefit  as  the  pub- 


wool-growing  couniries’of  foe  A’rtfo  °iner  A  n0t  83  a  ^  for  thsir  benefit  as 

exported  wofl  to  Ed  And  i  £  would  be  contented  to  bear?  Was  it  not  as 

dur.frl  thp  article  fo _ °  1  ^  Pr.  !  stronS  encouragement  as  the  business  would  war- 


rF®5,-  -  *  - » over. 

markets.  These  importations  it  bad  g  il  ,  C.k  °ur  markets,  and  render  the  protection  use- 

any  time,  the  policy  of  England  to  nmhibfo  AAvl  ^{W?uld  see  lhat’  w.iien  'hey  should  be 


any  time,  the  policy  of  England  to  prohibit-  and  1  i,  j  ^  d  see  lhat>  when  they  should  be 
the  benefit  of  her  manufactures  thev  fofo  A  J?’ n  I  compelled  to  seek  an  export  market,  our  duty  would 
been  permitted  emii-pfo  *w>0  L+  „*  JL_.  i:_i_  A  .  y  n,01  a!d  Llem’.  He  was  compelled  to  say  bethought 


been  permitted  entirelv  free  m-  it  a-JL  r  AA  "  ,•  aja  tilem’  P*-e  was  compelled  to  say  he  thought 

Wool,  then,  was  higher  m  our  mart.,’ ®f  J»o*eJ«wn  wo«W  belter  promote  the 


interests  of  our  wool-growersbhan  a  higner,or  more 


Jiose  of  any  other  countrv  wbei-P  tb*  :  "  7"  wwrgruwtis  man  a  mgner,or  more 

lultivated,  and  where  the  finer  and  A-aS  Prombnory  duty;  because  it  would  be  stable,  the 

were  produced.  What  was  n,w  th»  irr.AAAi168  reAnu€  being  necessary ;  and  because,  admitting  a 


were  produced.  What  was  no v-  tb*>  . A s  Ti !lue  oeing  necessary;  and  because,  admitting  a 
ween  the  prices  of  fine  wools  in  An-  m  AAA  A /A  !AdlAAn°r{An  c°APetition  at  the  great  disadvan- 


t*  of  n°  “  ^  jess 

suppose  it  was  anythin^  like  as  much  A  Ap  A’A  A  comPetltl?n,  winch  perfect  prohibition 

lesses  referred  to  had  stated  it  to  bp  A  iqoS  A0U  d  be  almost  certain  to  bring  upon  them,  and  the 


lessee  referred  to  had  stated  it  to  be  in  iSoS  rl  A  alm°St  certaA  t0  b?^g  «P<>n  them,  and  the 

leed,  he  doubted  at  that  W  llS,  ^  1  consequent  extreme  fluctuation  which  over  compe- 
*  ’  hat  whetller  the  wit-,  tition  never  fails  to  produce.  He  believed  our  wool- 
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growers  would  be  satisfied  with,  this  degree  oi  pro¬ 
tection,  if  the  taxes  upon  the  articles  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  and  consume  were  propor¬ 
tionately  reduced.  . 

Hemp.  This  is  another  agricultural  production 
with  in  "the  reach  of  protection,  or  which  has  been 
hitherto  so  considered..  Yet  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  present  duty  upon  this  article,  upon  the  actual 
importations  for  the  three  quarters  of  1843,  was  only 
equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  32  per  cent.,  and  if 
put,  therefore,  at  30  per  cent.,  the  reduction  could 
not  be  material.  The  present  duties  upon  some  of 
the  manufactures  of  hemp  were  enormous,  while 
others  were  low  revenue  duties.  The  duties  actual¬ 
ly  paid  upon  untarred  cordage  and  yarn  were  174 
and  199  per  cent.,  while  those  paid  upon  sail  duck 
were  but  22  per  cent.  These  were  inequalities  for 
which  there  could  be  no  reason,  connected  with  a 
proper  protection  to  the  agricultural  production. 

He  was  not  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  he  had  understood  that  the  difficulty  did 
not  arise  in  the  growing  of  hemp;  that  our  soils  were 
as  rich  and  suitable,  and  produced  the  crop  as 
easily  and  abundantly,  as  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try;  but  that  we  either  did  not  possess  the  skill,  or 
were  not  willing  to  use  it,  because  it  was  injurious 
to  health,  properly  to  rot  the  hemp  for  exposed 
uses. .  Our  hemp-growers  practised  the  dew-rotting, 
while  the  water-rotting  was  said  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  durability,  'when  put  to  exposed  uses,  such 
as  sails,  cordage,  and  the  like.  He  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  any  one  expected,  by  any  degree  of  protection, 
to  force  our  dew-rotted  hemp  to  these  uses;  and  he 
had  never  been  able  to  perceive  how  any  duty  we 
might  impose  was  to  give  us  the  skill,  if  we  have 
it  not,  to  water-rot  our  hemp;  or,  if  we  have  the 
skill,  and  will  not  use  it,  because  the  process  is  an 
unhealthy  one,  how  an  increase  of  duty  was  to 
■change  that  disposition.  He  had  never  understood 
that  the  question  was  one  of  expense,  and,  for  that 
reason,  requiring  protection;  and  he  was  happy  to 
learn  that  some  experiments  had  been  recently  made 
to  export  hemp  from  this  country,  with  some  prom¬ 
ise  of  success.  In  any  way,  therefore,  in  which  he 
had  been  able  to  view  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
as  connected  with  this  product,  he  was  forced  to 
consider  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  a  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion,'  and  he  thought  the  hemp-growers  would  so 

consider  it.  . 

Sugar.  This  is  an  agricultural  production,  which 
has  grown  into  importance  in  our  country,  within 
a  few  years,  comparatively  speaking;  and  yet  it  has 
already  become  the  great  staple  of  one  section,  and 
the  cultivation  and  production  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  He  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  form  an 31  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
tection  required  for  it.  The  article  was  one 
which,  had  been  very  heavily  taxed,  under  almost 
all  our  tariff  laws;  formerly,  much  more  as  a  rich 
source  of  revenue,  than  from  any  object  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  domestic  production.  It  had  proved  to 
be  an  article  which  would  bear  a  higher  rate  of  rev¬ 
enue  duty  than  almost  any  other  considerable  arti¬ 
cle  of  import  in  our  whole  list.  The  duty  imposed 
under  the  present  law  is  much  less  than  that  under 
tire  tariff  of  1816,  or  any  intermediate  law,  other 
than  the  gradual  reductions  under  the  compromise 
act;  and  yet  the  rates,  as  had  been  seen,  were  from 
67  to  101  per  cent,  under  this  law.  It  would  be  also 
observed  that  the  falling  off  in  the  trade,  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  upon  a  comparison  with  the  six  years,  had  been 


55  per  cent.;  and  with  the  single  year  1842,  but  46 
per  cent.;  much  less,  in  both  cases,  than  most  of  the 
other  articles  subject  to  such  extreme  rates  of  duty, 
These  facts  were  referred  to  for  the  purpose  oi 
showing  that  the  article  would  bear  a  very  higl 
revenue  duty,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  required,  and  certainly  all  which  it  would  b( 
reasonable  to  impose  upon  an  article  of  such  uni¬ 
versal  consumption,  could  be  afforded  without  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  revenue  principle. 

Of  the  principal  agricultural  staples  of  this  coun 
try,  the  three  named  were  all  which  had  occurred  t< 
him  as  asking  protection,  or  being  within  its  reach 
Of  all  our  other  great  staples,  we  are  exporters,  am 
not  importers;  and  the  markets  of  other  countries 
the  open  market,  of  the  world,  are  our  markets  fo 
these  products,  and  must  govern  our  prices.  Pro 
tection,  therefore,  by  impost  duties  imposed  by  us 
was  wholly  illusory  and  useless.  Any  duty  im 
posed  by  us  upon  the  foreign  articles  in  our  market 
could  not  raise  the  price  of  our  articles  in  a  foreig: 
market. 

Take  the  article  of  flour.  This  is  an  importar 

product  of  agriculture  over  a  very  large  portion  c 
the  Union;  and,  of  it,  the  country  exports  largely 
He  was  aware  that  a  high  duty  was  imposed  upo 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  and  flour,  by  th 
present  law;  but  did  that  duty  benefit  tne  whea 
grower?  AVhere  Vilas  his  price  made?  Ceitaml 
m  our  commercial  and  exporting  cities.  There  th 
surplus  of  our  wheat  must  go,  and  did  go,  to  find  i 
market;  and  there  the  market  price  was  establishei 
which  governed  the  sales  throughout  the  countn 
What  controlled  the  price  in  those  cities?  Suppl 
and  demand,  which  control  the  price  of  every  thir 
in  every  market.  "What  demand?  The  whole  d 
mand  for  flour,  no  matter  whether  to  be  consumt 
at  home,  or  to  be  exported.  All  purchasers  in  tl 
same  market  pay  the  same  price,  without  re 
erence  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  bir 
There  is  always,  as  a  general  rule,  a  surplus 
flour  in  our  commercial  markets,^  beyond  the  d 
mand  for  domestic  consumption;  that  surplus  mu 
seek  a  foreign  market,  and  the  price  it  will  cor 
mand  for  exportation  controls  the  price  of  tl 
whole  mass.  Our  duty,  therefore,  was  wholly  i 
operative,  and  could  not  exert  the  slightest  influen  , 
upon  the  price  of  flour,  thus  controlled,  even  in  o 
own  markets.  Flour,  then,  could  not  be  protecte 
because  we  export  flour,  and  the  open  markets 
the  world  are  our  markets,  and  must  control  0 

prices.  . 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  syste 

upon  manufactured  articles  was,  that,  by  forci. 
a  larger  proportion  ot  our  laborers  into  manufac.ti 
ing  employments,  we  should  with di aw  them  fiQ 
agriculture,  and  thus  diminish  its  productioi 
while  they  would  become  consumers,  instead 
producers  of  its  products,  and  thus  the  agricultur 
interest  would  receive  a  double  benefit  from  the  p< 
icy.  He  should,  by-and  by,  have  occasion  to  i 
quire  how  far  labor  was  likely  to  be  benefited  ]j 
a  policy  which  was  designed  and  calculated  to  ma 
dear  bread.  But,  passing  that  consideration  fort, 
present,  he  would  examine  this  argument  as  app 
cable  to  the  profits  of  grain-growing  as  an  agrici 
tural  pursuit.  In  just  so  far  as  the  mamuacturi 
employments  of  this  country  increase  the  gene: 
demand,  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  to  piecist 
that  extent  is  the  wheat  grower  benefited  by  t 
policy,  in  the  single  article  of  the  sale  of  his  whe 
Beyond  that,  this  effect  cannot  be  experienced, 
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long  as  our  wheat  and  flour  market  is  an  exporting 
market.  If  the  policy  could  be  carried  so  far  as  to  force 
a  sufficient  portion  of  our  labors  to  manufactures  to 
consume  all  our  flour,  and  leave  no  surplus  for  export¬ 
ation,  then  might  the  wheat  of  our  farmer  come 
vithin  the  reach  of  protection;  because,  then,  a  pro- 
libitory  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  would  give  him 
he  monopoly  of  our  markets,  and  enable  him  to 
;ontrol  the  price  in  them.  Until  that  state  of  things 
■ould  be  produced,  our  wheat  and  flour  could  not 
>e  benefited  by  an  impost  duty.  So  long  as  we 
vere  exporters,  and  foreign  markets  were  our  mar¬ 
kets  for  these  articles,  the  price  of  the  wheat  of  our 
[armer  could  not  be  benefited  by  our  duty.  The 
ncreased  home  demand  would  benefit  him  so  far  as 
t  should  affect  the  price  of  his  wheat  in  the  export 
narket,  no  farther;  and  beyond  that  he  could  derive 
.0  benefit,  while  our  country  should  export  wheat. 

Did  any  senator  hope  to  see  the  time  when  this 
'ountry  would  not  export  breadstuff’s?  He  did  not 
ope  to  see  that  time.  He  thought  the  masses  of 
Ke  people  of  this  country  would  find  speedy  cause 
o  regret  such  a  period,  if  it  should  ever  occur, 
fhey  would  be  likely  to  find  that  a  monopoly  of 
read  was  anything  but  a  protection  to  their  com- 
irts. 

The  articles  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese ,  a g- 
cultural  productions  of  the  North  and  West,  stand 
1  the  same  relation  to  this  policy  with  .wheat  and 
3ur.  They  are  great  staples  of  these  sections  of 
e  Union,  and  they  are  all  articles  of  export, 
heir  market  is  the  market  of  the  world,  and  the 
'ices  they  command  are  measured  by  the  wants  of 
e  world,  not  merely  of  our  Union.  Import  duties 
pon  all  these  articles  are  dead  letters  upon  the 
atute  book,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  our  farmers 
e  concerned.  They  afford  no  revenue  to  the  pub- 
i  treasury  to  lighten  his  taxes,  and  add  no  thin  2"  to 
e  price  of  his  products.  He  spoke  comparatively, 
here  were  imports  under  all  these  heads,  but  not 
’  that  character  which  conflicted  with  the  farmer’s 
ax’ket.  Delicacies,  luxuries,  bearing  these  general 
imes,  were  imported  in  very  small  quantities,  for 
e  uses  of  those  who  regarded  their  appetites  more 
an  their  pockets.  Take  the  article  of  cheese  as 
i  example.  The  value  of  the  importations,  for 
e  three  quarters  of  1843,  was  $3,850,  the  quantity 
ing  30,033  pounds.  This  showed  a  foreign  cost 
more  than  12|  cents  perpound,  and  the  duty  was 
cents  per  pound,  bringing  the  article,  to  the  con- 
mer,  up  to  a  price  probfibty  not  less  than  25  cents 
r  pound,  while  the  market  cheese  of  this  country 
mmanded  about  5  cents  per  pound  in  our  largest 
mmercial  markets.  So  with  -wheat.  Choice  seed 
teat  was  occasionally  imported,  which  gave  the 
tide  a  place  upon  the  list  of  imports,  while  the 
antitv  brought  into  the  country  did  not,  in  the 
ist,  affect  the  market  price  of  the  wheat  of  our 
■mer.  So  with  the  other  articles  named. 

The  manufactories  were  spoken  of  as  furnishing 
luable  markets  to  the  farmer  for  these  articles  of 
s  produce.  Where  did  the  manufacturers  pur- 
ase  their  supplies?  In  the  great  commercial 
irkets,  where  they  sell  their  manufactured  goods. 
j  .what  price  did  they  purchase?  By  the  same 
ffeh  others  paid  in  the  same  markets.  New  York 
d  Boston  are  the  great  exporting  markets  for  the 
ur  of  tnis country.  Did  any  one  ever  think  of 
ing  to  Lowell,  the  largest  manufacturing  village 
the  country,  to  leam  the  market  price  of  flour? 
utainly  not;  but  the  manufacturer  of  Lowell  goes 
the  Boston  or  New  York  market,  both  to  learn 


that  fact,  and  to  purchase  the  flour  for  the  consump® 
tion  of  his  factory;  and  when  there,  he  purchases  for 
the  same  price  which  the  merchant  pays,  who  pur¬ 
chases  to  export  to  England,  France,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  any  other  foreign  market.  The  former  gets 
no  more  from  the  manufacturer  than  from  the  ex¬ 
porting  merchant.  So  with  all  other  like  articles  of 
supply  for  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  these  establish¬ 
ments  opened  a  limited  retail  trade  to  the  farmers  in 
their  immediate  vicinage,  for  fresh  provisions  and 
temporary  supplies,  which  was  both  convenient  and 
lucrative;  but  this  was  a  benefit  too  narrowly  cir¬ 
cumscribed  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  great  and  general  interest  of  agriculture 
throughout  this  wide  country. 

Cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  were  great  agricultural 
staples  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States, 
which  were  also  compelled  to  seek  foreign  markets, 
and  were,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  protection 
from  import  duties.  Of  these  articles,  the  cotton 
was  by  far  the  most  important,  as  it  was  much  the 
most  important  article  of  export  from  our  country. 
He  believed  the  estimates  were  that  about  one-fifth 
ot  the  ordinary  annual  crop  was  consumed  at  home; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  being,  of  course,  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  a  foreign  market.  What  proportions 
ot  the  tobacco  and  rice  tound  a  home  market,  and 
what  proportions  were  exported,  he  was  unable  to 
say.  It  was  enough  that  the  interests  of  all  these 
branches  of  agriculture  were  in  much  better  and 
abler  hands  than  his  here;  and  in  those  hands  he 
should  cheerfully  leave  them. 

Not  to  go  further  in  this  examination  of  agricul¬ 
tural  productions,  here  were  eleven  principal  articles, 
three  only  of  which  could  be  materially  and  practi¬ 
cally  benefited  by  protecting  duties;  and  it  was  for 
the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  Congress  to  decide 
low  far  the  great  public  and  private  interests  of 
all  would  be  consulted  by  taxing  the  eight  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three,  beyond  that  degree  of  taxation 
which  a  supply  of  the  public  treasury  should  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  proper  rates  of  duties  for  raising 
revenue  should  warrant. 

If  such  were  the  relative  advantages  and  burdens, 
flowing  to  the  maufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  from  the  prohibitory  system  of  du¬ 
ties,  what  were  the  relative  claims  of  these  several 
interests  to  the  favors  and  bounties  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  growing  out  of  the  actual  profits  of  capital 
now  invested  in  them  respectively  ?  Upon  this 
point  he  pretended  to  no  extent  or  accuracy  of  in¬ 
formation;  and  his  object  was  to  throw  out  the  crude 
impressions  he  had  imbibed,  rather  to  elicit  informa¬ 
tion  from  others,  than  under  any  expectation  of 
communicating  information  himself. 

In  agriculture  the  great  mass  Of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  employed;  and  what  does  it  yield,  in  net 
annual  proceeds?  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McDuffie]  had  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
net  profits  of  the  planters  of  his  State  exceeded, 
upon  the  average,  5  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  in¬ 
vested.  He  was  surprised,  at  the  time,  to  hear  the 
gentleman  make  so  high  an  estimate.  He  had  re¬ 
flected  much  upon  the  subject,  and  taken  some  pains 
to  make  inquiries  from  others,  and  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  net  profits  of  the  capital  invested,  upon 
a  fair  appraised  value  of  the  property  in  the  market, 
in  any  agricultural  county  in  his  State,  taking  an 
average  of  years,  would  exceed  3  per  cent.,  and  he 
should  not  feel  surprised  to  know  that  it  did  not 
exceed  2  per  cent.  He  knew  that  the  moderate  but 


independent  farmers  of  his  section  of  the  Union, 
worth  from  $3,000  to  $8,000,  and  $10,000,  as  indus¬ 
trious  and  frugal  as  any  class  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  were,  or  could  be,  who  could  pay  off  their 
expenses  and  lay  up  from  $100  to  $300,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  not  counting  the  labor  of  themselves  and 
their  families  upon  the  one  side,  or  their  living  upon 
the  other,  considered  themselves  as  doing  well.  The 
investments  of  capital  were  more  secure  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  to  that  extent  should  yield 
less  returns.  He  did  not  doubt  that  many  would 
think  him  wild  in  the  judgment  he  had  pronounced, 
and  perhaps  he  was;  but  if  gentlemen  would  institute 
careful  inquiries,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be 
surprised  at  the  very  moderate  profits  derived  from 
the  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  as  a  general 
average  for  the  country. 

In  commerce  the  case  was  very  different.  Here 
the  hazards  were  extreme,  and  success  usually 
brought  extreme  profits.  There  appeared  to  be  an 
attraction  in  this  pursuit,  growing  out  of  the  very 
hazards  which  surrounded  it.  Vast  fortunes  were, 
sometimes,  suddenly  accumulated,  and,  like  the 
lotteries,  men  were  prone  to  look  at  the  prizes,  not 
at  the  blanks  which  were  drawn.  Still  he  very 
much  doubted  whether,  as  a  whole,  the  list  profits 
of  the  capital  invested  were  not  less  in  this  than  in 
either  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  business.  He 
had  often  thought  that,  were  any  branch  of  human 
industry  presented,  however  lucrative  the  compensa¬ 
tion  promised,  where  the  hazards  to  life  and  health 
were  seen  to  be  as  great  as  are  the  hazards  which 
attend  the  employment  of  capital  in  commerce,  and 
where  so  many  wrecks  could  be  seen  along  its  shore, 
mo  human  being  would  be  found  to  engage  in  it. 
.He  had  heard  calculations  of  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
commercial  men  who  fail  in  business,  and  it  was 
fearfully  great,  though  his  memory  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  state,  with  confidence,  what  the  rate 
was. 

How,  then,  was  it  in  the  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  branches  of  industry?  Here,  more  than  in 
the  other  branches,  forecast  and  calculation  can 
be  employed.  The  agriculturist  must  take  the 
chances  of  the  seasons,  the  merchant  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  and  both  the  changes  of  the  markets;  while 
the  latter  is  the  only  hazard  of  the  manufacturer 
and  mechanic,  whose  employments  do  not  rest 
upon  artificial  and  changing  legislation.  He  could 
Speak  from  an  acquaintance  somewhat  extensive  as 
to  the  merchanics  of  the  country  as  a  elasfe  of  citi¬ 
zens:  and  where  industry  and  prudence  were  carefully 
observed,  no  class  of  men  in  our  country  were  more 
certain  to  reach  comfortable  independence.  Among 
the  most  useful,  independent,  and  respectable  citi¬ 
zens,  wherever  he  had  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  had  always  found  the  mechanics,  as  a  class, 
bolding  a  very  prominent  place.  Hence  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
fruits  of  industry  in  their  employments  were  as 
good  as  in  any  others  he  had  known,  as  a  general 
remark. 

With  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  he 
bad  scarcely  any  acquaintance.  He  must  speak  of 
them,  therefore,  from  report,  and  he  should  do  so 
principally  from  what  had  been  said  of  the  profits 
of  fiheir  capital,  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  And 
what  had  been  said  upon  this  point?  Their  divi¬ 
dends  had  been  spoken  of  as  ranging  from  6,  7,  14 
&nd  20  'per  cent,  up  to  30  and  40  per  cent,  per  an- 
Sram.  These  latter  rates,  he  was  compelled  to  sup¬ 
pose,  must  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  He  had, 


howtever,  been  informed,  from  sources  upon  which 
he  placed  strong  reliance,  that  some  of  the  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  both  in  the  cotton  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  were  able  to  divide  to  their  stockhold¬ 
ers  7  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  stock,  half-yearly, 
and  to  accumulate  a  surplus  amply  sufficient  to 
cover  all  contingent  losses.  This  was  too  much  for 
interests  sustained  by  the  universal  taxation  of  all 
other  branches  of  industry.  If  this  was  so,  it 
proved  conclusively,  to  his  mind,  that  the  present 
prohibitory  duties  should  be  modified,  and  fair  rev¬ 
enue  duties  substituted,  that  a  healthful  competition 
might  moderate  these  profits,  by  a  reduction  of  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  articles  to  the  consumers. 
This  was  far  beyond  the  profits  of  capital  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  too  much  to  be  sustained 
by  burdens  imposed  upon  them. 

[Here  Mr.  Wright  gave  way  to  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  adjourn.] 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1844. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  said,  when  addressing  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  upon  a  former  day,  he  had  closed  what  he  had 
proposed  to  say  of  the  influence  of  prohibitory  du¬ 
ties  upon  capital,  and  the  three  great  divisions  of 
industry  in  which  capital  is  employed.  He  did  not 
propose  now  to  recapitulate  at  all,  but  to  complete 
the  task  he  had  assigned  to  himself  with  as  little 
further  consumption  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  as 
possible. 

It  remained  for  him  to  consider  the  influence  of 
the  system  of  prohibitions,  and  prohibitory  duties, 
upon  labor  as  a  distinct  interest;  the  labor  of  those 
operatives,  in  all  the  great  departments  of  industry, 
which  is  compensated  by  stipulated  wages,  and  has 
no  other  or  further  interest  in  the  capital  which  em¬ 
ploys  it,  or  in  the  profits  or  losses  arising  from  the 
employment  of  that  capital. 

This  division  of  the  subject,  and  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  head,  was  rendered  more  appro¬ 
priate  and  important  because  the  advocates  of  the 
system  of  high  and  prohibitory  duties  place  its  de¬ 
fence  arid  justification  mainly — nay,  he  might  say 
almost  exclusively — upon  the  ground  of  protection 
to  this  labor.  To  give  it  more  constant  and  more 
profitable  employment  was  their  great  avowed  ob¬ 
ject;  and  some  of  the  most  earnest  of  those  advo¬ 
cates,  in  this  debate,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
if  this  ground  could  not  be  sustained,  the  system 
itself  could  not  be  defended  and  justified. 

This  avowed  object  was  a  worthy  one.  No  great 
interest  in  any  country  more  justly.demanded  or  de¬ 
served  the  watchful  regard  of  legislators  than  this 
labor,  and  no  member  of  this  body  felt  more  earnest¬ 
ly  anxious  than  he  did  to  shape  all  our  legislation  so 
as  to  bring  the  fewest  burdens  upon,  and  the  great¬ 
est  benefits  to  it.  Under  the  influence  of  this  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  should  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
what  he  thought  were,  and  must  be,  the  influences 
of  such  a  policy  upon  this  description  of  labor  in 
our  country. 

One  position  could  not  fail  to  be  admitted.  If  the 
high  duties  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  our  laborer,  the  cost  of  his  food,  his  clothing, 
and  his  comforts,  to  that  extent  they  are  a  tax  upon 
him,  and  lay  him  under  the  necessity  of  having 
more  constant  employment,  or  higher  wages,  or 
both,  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  his  living. 
And  this  consequence  must  attach  to  him  in  which¬ 
ever  of  the  great  branches  of  industry  he  may  be 
employed.  The  tax  he  must  pay  upon  these  neces- 
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ies  must  be  equal,  whether  he  be  engaged  in 
nufactures,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 

IVTiile  the  high  duties  remain,  and  are  effective  to 
se  the  price  and  extend  the  market  for  manu- 
tured  articles,  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
nches  of  industry  may  be  able  to  employ  more 
3r,  and  to  pay  better  prices,  in  consequence  of  the 
ies;  but  it  has  been  already  shown  that  duties, 
>osed  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue,  never 
e  been,  and  never  can  be,  sustained  at  a  stable 
Qt;  that,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  the  effect  to 
e  artificial  values  to  the  protected  articles,  the 
den  of  the  tax  will  be  felt  by  all  other  interests, 
disproportionate  profits  to  the  protected  interests 
1  be  seen,  discontents  will  be  engendered,  and 
duties  will  be  reduced.  This  will  suspend  ern- 
pment  at  the  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the  laborer 
be  thrown  wholly  out  of  employment, 
igain:  If  too  prohibitory,  commerce  will  be  de- 
ved,  the  collection  of  revenue  defeated,  and  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  back  to  the  revenue  point  will 
ome  compulsory.  This  will  have  the  same 
ct  to  render  the  employment  of  the  laborer  in¬ 
stant  and  fitful,  as  well  as  to  unsettle  the  rate  of 
wages.  And  if  these  tv/o  almost  unavoidable 
sequences  do  not  follow,  the  increased  profits, 
ii*g  from  the  artificial  values  given  to  the  pro- 
ts,  will  produce  domestic  competition,  break 
n  the  monopoly,  reduce  the  business  to  the 
1  of  other  pursuits,  and  thus  destroy  the  effect  of 
duties  upon  the  wages  of  labor.  *  In  either  of 
e  events,  the  influence  upon  the  wages  of  the 
rer  must  be  temporary,  and  the  consequence  of 
temporary  increase  of  his  compensation  must  be 
nstant  employment,  at  any  rate  of  compensation, 
i  this  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  important  to  exam- 
he  nature  of  the  connection  between  this  labor 
the  capital  which  employs  it,  in  the  manufactu- 
branches.  And  it  should  be  premised,  that,  in 
state  of  duties,  any  advance  in  the  rates  of 
is  will  only  be  a  consequence  of  an  advance  in 
■roducts  of  that  labor,  and  so  far  from  keeping 
\viih  the  latter,  be  the  enhancement  of  the  val- 
f  the  products  what  it  may,  the  only  increase  in 
ompeneation  to  labor  will  be  what  is  required 
pmmand  the  requisite  amour.;  of  it  from  the 
■  great  branches  of  industry.  If  the  goods  of 
manufacturer  should  be  doubled  in  value,  it  by 
leans  follows  that  he  would  double  the  wages  of 
labor  he  employs.  That  would  depend  “upon 
ates  of  wages  which  his  agricultural  and  com- 
ial  neighbors  were  able  to  pay,  and  the  rate  of 
s  he  would  establish  would  only  be  such  as  to 
from  them  the  labor  he  should  require.  An 
ice  of  5  per  cent,  would  effect  this  object,  and 
rtainly  would  not  go  beyond  its  accomplishment, 
principle  is  not  only  true  when  applied  to  la- 
mployed  in  manufacturing,  but  is  equally  ap- 
>!e  to  the  wages  of  labor  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
try.  No  capitalist,  whatever  may  be  his  em¬ 
inent,  pays  more  for  labor  than  will  command 
as  he  requires,  be  the  profits  of  his  business 
they  may.  It  the  wheat  of  the  farmer,  or  his 
or  his  beef,  double  in  value,  he  does  not,  in 
quence,  double  the  wages  of  his  laborers.  If 
iventure  of  the  merchant  double  his  capital  in- 
i,  he  does  not,  in  consequence,  double  the 
of  his  sailors  and  cartmen.  A  permanent  ad- 
in  products  generally  usually  draws  after  it 
Ivance  in  the  wages  of  labor,  but  always  as 
sequence;  the  labor  is  the  last  to  cdvance,  and, 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  products  is 


extreme,  labor  never  keeps  pace  with  them.  The 
ordinary  wages  of  the  able-bodied  day  laborer  of  the 
North,  in  the  hay  and  harvest  season,  is  $1,  in  mo¬ 
ney.  or  one  bushel  ©f  wheat:  but  let  wheat  advance 
to  $2,50  per  bushel,  as  it  sometimes  does,  and  the 
wages  .of  the  laborer  may  be  $1,50,  never  more,  and 
more  lixely  $1,25.  The  operation  of  this  rule  is 
universal. 

Let  the  usual  revulsion  come,  after  one  of  these 
periods  of  high  prices,  as  it  always  must  come,  and 
what  is  the  effect  upon  labor?  Employment,  at  any 
rate  of  wages,  almost  ceases.  The  farmer  and  the 
merchant  curtail  their  operations  within  the  narrow¬ 
est  possible  limits:  and  the  manufacturer  closes  his 
factory,  and  stops  altogether.  This  compels  the  la¬ 
borer,  at  once,  to  work  for  any  rate  of  wages  he  can 
get,  when  any  employment  at  all  is  offered.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  extreme  fluctuations  upon  labor; 
and  it  had  been  seen  that  fluctuations  must  be  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  high  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  artificial  standard  of  value,  in  any  branch 
of  industry. 

Again,  the  manufacturer  can  make  his  business 
the  subject  of  very  accurate  estimate  and  calculation; 
and  hence  he  is  able  to  establish  the  rates  of  his  la¬ 
borers’  wages  so  as,  with  a  very  great  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  to  protect  himself  from  loss.  He  is  about  to 
make  a  certain  qnantity  of  a  certain  description  of 
goods,  say  cotton  or  woollen  cloths.  He  can  tell 
precisely  what  the  materials  will  cost  him,  how  long 
it  will  take  his  mills  to  work  them  up,  what  will  be 
the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  his  machinery,  what 
his  allowance  for  accidents,  what  the  interest  upon 
his  capital,  and,  from  the  prices  current  of  the  day 
what  the  cloths  will  sell  for  in  the  market.  He 
knows,  then,  what  lie  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  la¬ 
bor,  his  only  risk  being  a  change  in  the*  market,  be¬ 
fore  his  cloths  can  be  placed  there.  Will  he  exceed 
in  his  rates  of  wages  what  he  thus  ascertains  he  can 
afford  to  pay:  Never.  He  will  sooner  close  his 
mills,  and  let  his  capital  remain  idle.  Will  he  pay 
for  his  labor  all  which  this  calculation  shows  him 
he  can  afford  to  pay?  That  does  not  follow,  if  that 
be  more  than  will  command  from  others  the  labor 
he  wants.  Hence,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  the 
laborer  must  work  for  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages, 
be  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  what  they  may; 
while,  if  prices  are  low,  he  must  work  for  what  the* 
manufacturer  can  afford  to  give  without  loss  to  him¬ 
self,  or  the  factory  is  closed,  and  he  finds  no  em¬ 
ployment  there  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  profits 
upon  his  capital  are  the  whole  object  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  manufactory;  and  he  will  not  work  it  to 
his  own  loss,  knowing  it  to  be  so.  If,  therefore, 

fluctuations  come,  which  he  can  foresee _ if  prices 

fall  below  a  healthful  line, — the  weight  is  thrown 
from  himself  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  laborer 
mi(i  must  bear  the  loss  in  a  reduction  of  his  com¬ 
pensation,  or  he  must  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
altogether.  J 

.  Another  consideration,  he  supposed,  must  mate¬ 
rially  altect  manufacturing  labor.  He  was  not  per¬ 
sonally^  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  labor  was  rendered  more  dependent  than 
labor  in  the  other  branches  of  industry,  because  the 
laborer,  by  long  employment  in  a  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  unfitted  to  per¬ 
form  profitable  labor  in  any  other  calling.  "'.Yas 
this  not  so  as  to  the  great  body  of  manufacturing 
laborers?  and  did  not,  therefore,  t.  e  sudden  closing 
of  the  factories,  and  the  entire  arrest  of  their  employ- 
i  ment,  reduce  them  to  peculiar  dependence,  unknown 
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to  any  other  classes  of  laborers  in  our  country?  Such 
-were  his  impressions,  and  if  they  Were  well  founded, 
they  would  show  the  great  power  which  the  manu¬ 
facturing  capitalist  must  hold  over  the  employment, 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  over  the  living,  the 
comforts,  and  the  independence  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  laborer.  Was  it  wise  or  politic,  in  reference  to 
the  labor  of  this  country,  to  endeavor  to  shape  our 
laws  so  as  force  it  into  these  dependent  situations, 
from  the  more  free,  and  equally  comfortable  and  re¬ 
spectable  employments  of  agriculture  and  commerce? 
He  could  not  think  so. 

He  had  admitted  that,  while  the  high  duties  should 
be  effective  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  it  could 
afford  to  make  a  better  compensation  to  labor,  al¬ 
though  the  rates  of  compensation,  so  artificially  im¬ 
proved,  as  well  as  the  entire  labor  under  the  sys¬ 
tem,  must  thereby  be  rendered,  unstable,  fluc¬ 
tuating,  fitful,  and  uncertain;  yet  how  would 
the  same  system  of  duties  and  prohibitions  affect 
the  commercial  branch  of  our  industry?  He  had 
before  attempted,  and  he  believed  successfully, 
to  show  that  this  whole  policy  must  be  a  direct 
burden  upon  commerce.  Upon  this  interest  it  was 
that  the  tax  was  directly  felt.  Here  the  capital 
must  be  raised  to  pay  the  duties.  Here  the  hazards 
of  the  markets,  at  the  enhanced  prices,  must  be  en¬ 
countered.  And  can  this  great  branch  of  industry 
make  better  and  higher  compensation  for  its  labor 
under  such  a  system?  Palpably  not;  and  yet  its 
labor  is  equally  taxed,  and  equally  demands  in¬ 
creased  compensation.  Suppose  the  duties  are  pro¬ 
hibitory.  To  that  extent  commerce  is  destroyed, 
and  the  call  for  laborj  to  carry  on  its  operations  is 
also  destroyed.  Its  whole  operations,  too,  under 
such  a  system,  must  be  unsteady,  uncertain,  change¬ 
ful,  and  fluctuating;  and  so  must  be  its  demand  for 
labor,  and  its  ability  to  compensate  it;  and  yet  its 
labor,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  must  bear  its 
full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  system.  Its  food, 
and  clothing,  and  comforts,  must  bear  the  same 
taxation  with  the  other  branches  of  labor,  and  be 
injured  in  the  rate  of  its  compensation,  in  the  stead¬ 
iness  of  its  employment,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
demand  upon  which  it  relies.  Need  he  say  more 
to  prove  that  moderate,  reasonable,  stable  revenue 
duties  were  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the  labor 
employed  in  commerce,  than  a  system  of  prohibi¬ 
tions  even  intended  to  protect  labor? 

How  was  it,  then,  with  the  labor  employed  in  ag¬ 
riculture?  The  wool  grower,  while  the  protective 
duties  shall  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  his 
wool,  may  be  able  more  fully  to  compensate  the 
labor  he  is  called  upon  to  employ;  but  what  is  his 
demand  for  labor?  Nothing  like  that  of  the  man 
who  tills  the  soil,  and  makes  grain-growing  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Upon  this  point  he  spoke  with  some  confi¬ 
dence,  as  he  believed  he  possessed  accurate  personal 
information.  That  portion  of  the  country  in  wThich 
he  had  resided  from  infancy  to  manhood  was  then 
a  grain-growing,  and  is  now  a  wool-growing  dis¬ 
trict.  The  consequence  had  been  a  vast  change 
in  the  hired  labor  employed  by  the  farmers.  Their 
hay-cutting  season  was  now  the  only  one  in  which 
the  demand  for  labor  was  extensive,  most  of  the 
farmers  intending  to  tend  their  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  manage  their  limited  tillage,  with  small 
additions  to  the  labor  of  their  own  fami¬ 
lies;  and  the  mass  of  the  labor  of  their  hay 
fields  was  now  performed  by  transient  laborers 
from  the  neighboring  British  province  of  Canada. 
The  rate  of  wages  was  high,  but  the  employment 


very  temporary;  and  in  consequence  that  class  of 
native  laborers  which,  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  de¬ 
pended  upon  employment  from  those  farmers,  was 
not  now  found  there.  They  had  gone  west,  to  the 
grain-growing  sections. 

The  hemp  and  sugar  growers  of  the  southwest 
might  require  the  same,  or  even  more  labor,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  protection;  and  might  also  be  able 
to  pay  better  prices,  so  long  as  the  duties  should 
have  the  effect  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  market.  Of  these  agricultural  employ¬ 
ments  he  could  not  speak  from  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  he  was  therefore  disposed  to  indulge  the 
most  favorable  presumptions  in  regard  to  the  labor 
employed  in  them. 

What  was  the  influence  upon  the  labor  employed 
in  tillage,  in  raising  the  wheat,  and  other  grains  of 
the  North  and  West,  and  in  making  the  beef,  pork, 
butter,  and  cheese,  of  those  sections,  and  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  of  the  South? 
They  would  require  the  same  labor  in  proportion 
to  their  productions.  Their  labor  is  equally  taxed 
with  that  in  the  other  branches;  and  their  own  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  necessaries  and  comforts,  save  the 
provisions  which  they  produce,  bear  the  same  bur¬ 
dens  with  those  consumed  by  their  fellow-citizens  in 
other  employments.  Will  the  system  of  high  and 
prohibitory  duties  enable  them  to  pay  more  for  their 
labor?  It  has  been  seen  that  their  products  must 
seek  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  our  du¬ 
ties  cannot  affect  their  price.  If  the  duties  shall  be  so 
high  as  to  break  up,  or  materially  interrupt  the  ex¬ 
changes  of  commerce,  to  that  extent  their  markets 
must  be  injured  and  the  value  of  their  products 
depressed.  How,  then,  can  they  afford  to 
pay  higher  wages  for  labor,  under  such  a 
system,  than  under  one  of  stable  revenue  duties, 
which  leaves  their  markets  open,  commerce  health¬ 
ful,  and  themselves  and  their  labor  but  moderately 
taxed,  and  that  to  supply  the  national  treasury, 
which  they  must,  in  some  form,  contribute  to  sup¬ 
ply?  They  cannot.  They  cannot,  so  well  afford 
to  compensate  labor  for  its  toil;  and  yet  these  em¬ 
ployments  are  the  great  resource  of  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  labor  of  this  whole  country. 

Entertaining,  most  deeply,  these  impressions  in 
relation  to  the  influences  of  the  prohibitory  system 
of  duties  upon  the  labor  of  this  country,  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  a  good  deal  of  time  and  research  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  results  of  a  like  policy  upon  this 
great  and  vital  interest  in  countries  where  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  much  older,  and  had  been  much  more  ri-' 
gidly  enforced,  than  as  yet  with  «is.  One  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  system  had  appeared 
to  him  to  be  tolincrease  the  power  of  capital  over'1 
labor,  by  forcing  it  into  artificial  channels,  and  thus 
increasing  its  dependence;  to  increase  the  profits  of 
capital  at  the  expense  of  labor,  and  finally  to  give  to 
the  former  a  monopoly  to  impoverish  and  oppress 
the  latter. 

As  England  is  the  country  to  which  we  are  most* 
usually  referred  for  lessons  of  wisdom  upon  this  sub-' 
ject,  and  the  British  government  is  the  one  which 
claims  and  receives  the  credit  of  having  most  per¬ 
fectly  protected  its  domestic  interests,  and  especially  ’ 
its  labor,  he  had  referred  to  British  history  to  satisfy 
his  inquiries  upon  this  point.  The  examination  had 
been  a  tedious  one,  and  briefly  and  imperfectly  a a 
he  intended  to  exhibit  it  to  the  Senate  he  should  be 
compelled  to  be  tedious  in  the  performance  of  that 
task. 

And,  first,  as  to  wool.  The  export  of  wool  front 
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reat  Britain  was  prohibited  by  law  from  1660 
>wn  to  1825,  while  the  article  was  permitted  to  be 
i ported  free  of  duty  down  to  the  year  1802.  Here 
e  agricultural  interest  was  made  subservient  to  the 
anufacturing,  by  the  strongest  provisions  of  law. 
he  British  wool  grower  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
ool  in  the  markets  of  his  own  country,  and  all 
e  world  were  at  liberty  to  compete  with  him  there 
ion  equal  terms.  In  1802,  a  very  light  revenue  duty 
2s.  3d.  sterling  per  cwt.  was' imposed  upon  imported 
ool,  which  was  raised,  in  1813,  to  6s.  8d.,  and  in 
19  to  56s.,  equal  to  6d.  per  pound.  This  high 
ity  was  continued  but  for  a  short  period;  when,  to 
vor  the  manufacture,  the  import  duty  was  brought 
,ek  to  1  farthing  per  pound  upon  wool  costing  Is. 
niing  per  pound  or  under,  and  Id.  per  pound 
>on  all  other  wool,  where  it  now  remains. 

In  1337  Parliament  passed  a  law  “prohibiting 
e  wear  of  any  cloth  made  beyond  sea,  and  inter¬ 
ring  the  export  of  English  wool.” 

In  1525  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  domestic, 
d  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  kingdom. 

In  1533  a  law  was  passed  reciting  “that  the  city 
York  afore  this  time  had  been  upholden  princi- 
Uy  by  making  and  weaving  of  coverlets,  and  the 
or  thereof  daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  carding, 
eing,  weaving,  &c.;”  that  the  manufacture,  hav- 
*  spread  into  other  parts,  was  “thereby  debased 
d  discredited;”  and  enacting,  as  a  remedy  for  this 
il,  that  henceforth  “none  shall  make  coverlets  in 
irkshire  but  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  York.” 

At  about  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  to  re¬ 
am  the  manufacture  in  Worcestershire  to  the 
vn  of  Worcester  and  four  other  towns. 

Here  was  protection  to  the  woollen  manufacture, 
Tied  not  merely  to  the  prohibition  of  all  imports 
woollen  goods,  and  the  wear  within  the  realm  of 
cloths  made  beyond  sea,  but  to  the  prohibition  of 
3  manufacture,  in  certain  branches,  by  any  of  the 
habitants  of  the  country,  except  in  certain  speci- 
d  towns;  in  other  words,  protection  by  law 
lainst  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  competition. 

In  1677  a  law  was  passed  declaring  upon  its  face 
at  it  was  for  the  encouragement"  of  the  woollen 
unufacture,  which  required  that  all  persons  should 
-  buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  and  that  the  coffins 
auld  be  lined  wfith  woollen  cloth,  if  lined  with 
th  at  all.  Heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  any 
dation  of  this  act,  which  went  to  the  clergyman  of 
j  parish,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  prosecute  for 
p  penalties  when  incurred;  and  he  was  to  read  the 
;  to  his  congregation  on  a  specified  Sabbath  in 
ph  year.  This  law  the  historian  says  was  en- 
I'ced,  and  remained  a  statute  of  the  realm  for  more 
m  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
lAs  early  as  the  year  1700,  manufactures  of  wool 
re  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of 
;>re  than  <£3, 000, 000  sterling  per  annum.  In  1787 
p  average  exports  were  about  three  and  a  half  mil¬ 
es,  up  to,  and  until  after,  which  date  all  import- 
ions  were  entirely  prohibited.  In  1819  import- 
ons  were  permitted  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.; 
Iiich  duty  was  subsequently  reduced,  and  in  1834, 
s  but  15  per  cent,  upon  goods  not  made  up,  and 
per  cent,  upon  those  made  up,  or  partly  so. 
hi  1835  the  entire  manufactures  of  wool  in  tlie 
lgdom  were  valued  at  <£21,000,000,  a  little  less 
m  one-third  of  which  were  exported. 

This  brief  sketch  would  show  with  what  minute-. 
3S  and  rigid  care  this  interest  had  received  legisla- 
e  protection  in  England,  and  how  readily  and  per- 
tly^even  the  agricultural  interest  was  subjected  to 
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its  advancement;  and  under  that  government,  where 
the  will  of  Parliament  is  the  constitution  and  the 
only  limit  of  power,  they  were  not  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  prohibitory  duties  to  reach  such  an  object, 
but  prohibitions  in  terms,  as  well  of  exportations  as 
of  importations,  were  readily  and  freely  resorted  to, 
when  thought  to  be  more  efficient. 

The  duty  upon  bar  iron,  in  1787,  was  £2  16s  2 d 
per  ton,  and  upon  iron  in  pigs  27§  per  cent.;  but 
iron  castings  and  manufactures  of  iron  were  prohibit¬ 
ed.  At  this  period,  the  exports  of  iron  were  very 
small,  only  some  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  tons  per 
year.  In  1819,  the  duty  upon  bar  iron  had  been 
raised  to  £6  10  0,  and  upon  iron  in  pigs  to  17s  6d, 
while  the  importation  of  iron  castings  was  permitted 
at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  wrought  iron  and  the 
manufactures  of  iron  at  50  per  cent.  In  1834  the 
duty  upon  bar  iron  had  been  reduced  to  £1  10  0, 
upon  iron  in  pigs  to  10s,  upon  castings  to  10  per 
cent.,  and  upon  wrought  iron  and  the  manufactures 
to  20  per  cent.  In  this  year,  the  exports  of  iron  were 
145,000  tons,  and  in  1838,  255,317  tons.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  pit  for  wood  coal,  about  a  century  ago, 
gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  this  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain,  and  reduced  the  price  of  iron  one-half 
in  a  comparatively  short  period. 

The  manufacture  of  cottons  to  any  considerable 
extent,  in  Great  Britain,  is  comparatively  of  recent 
origin.  It  is  supposed  to  have  existed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
but  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  1773,  cotton  was  only 
used  for  filling  upon  a  linen  warp.  This  manufac¬ 
ture  was  also  at  first  domestic,  and  very  generally 
scattered  ever  the  country.  The  weavers  purchased 
their  linen  warp  of  the  Irish,  their  cotton  wool  in 
their  own  markets,  and  from  these  materials  made 
their  cloth  in  their  own  houses,  and  sold  it  where 
they  could  find  purchasers.  About  1760,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Manchester  commenced  to  purchase  the 
warp  and  cotton,  and  send  agents  into  the  country 
to  hire  the  weavers  to  manufacture  cloth  for  them. 
At  this  time  the  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  in 
the  kingdom  was  but  £200,000  per  annum.  In 
1767  Hargrave  invented  the  spinning  jenny ,  and 
soon  after  Arkwright  invented  the  spinning  frame . 
About  1785  Compton  invented  the  mule  jenny,  and 
Cartwright  the  power  loom.  After  these  improve¬ 
ments  the  manufacture  extended  itself  with  unex¬ 
ampled  rapidity,  although  this  has  never  been  an 
interest  so  peculiarly  favored  by  British  legislation 
as  the  woollens  interest.  At  an  early  period  this 
branch  of  manufacture  was  directly  discouraged, 
and  almost  prohibited  by  law.  In  1721  a  law  was 
passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  £5  upon  the  w  eaver, 
and  £20  upon  any  person  who  should  sell  a  piece  of 
cotton  calico  within  the  realm.  This  w  as  to  protect 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures;  and  fifteen 
years  after  this  time,  this  legislation  w  as  so  modified 
that  calicoes  manufactured  in  Gh'eat  Britain  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  worn,  “provided  the  wrarp  thereof  was 
entirely  of  linen  yarn.” 

At  this  early  period  importations  of  cotton  wool 
were  permitted  free  of  duty;  and  as  early  as  1787, 
the  manufactures  were  protected  by  an  import  duty 
of  from  44  to  50  per  cent.  In  1819,  these  duties 
had  been  raised  to  50  and  67|  per  cent.;  and  in  1834, 
they  had  been  reduced  to  10 and  20  per  cent. 

Nothing  could  exhibit  more  forcibly  the  advance 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  "Britain,  or  of 
the  production  of  cotton  wmol  in  this  country,  than 
a  brief  reference  to  our  exports  of  that  article  to 
that  country.  In  1791,  the  first  cotton  wool  wras 
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imported  into  England  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  quantity  was  189,316  pounds.  In  1792,  the 
quantity  was  less,  being  only  138,328  pounds.  In 
1793,  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  and  in  1794 
we  sent  to  Great  Britain  1,601,760  pounds  of  cotton; 
in  1795,  5,276,300  pounds;  and  in  1837,  (forty-two 
years,)  this  export  had  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  444,211,537  pounds.  Previous  to  1831, 
the  import  duty  into  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  6 
per  cent.  It  was  then  raised  to  10s.  sterling  per 
cwt.,  which  duty  was  found  too  burdensome  to  the 
British  manufacture,  and  in  1833  it  was  reduced  to 
2s.  1  Id.  per  cwt.  At  about  this  period,  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  per  annum  of  the  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton,  in  the  realm,  was  <£34,000,000  sterling,  more 
•than  a  third  beyond  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  wool  at  the  same  period.  Of  this  amount  of 
manufactures,  about  one-half  are  annually  exported, 
and  find  their  market  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Such  was  a  very  brief  sketch  of  these  three  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  manufacture,  wool,  iron,  and 
cotton,  in  Great  Britain,  from  their  infancy  until 
they  became  extensive  and  important  exporting  in¬ 
terests;  and  it  deserved  remark,  that  that  one  of  the 
three  which  depended  entirely  upon  a  foreign  ma¬ 
terial,  and  which  had  been  the  least  favored  by  legis¬ 
lation,  had  become  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  three,  and  much  the  most  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  interest  in  the  kingdom. 
Another  remark  should  also  be  made,  and  it  was  that 
all  these  interests  had  long ‘since  advanced  beyond 
the  reach  ofprotecting  duties,  by  becoming  exporting 
interests,  and  being  compelled  to  seek  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  for  a  very  large  share  of  their 
productions.  The  present  import  duties,  being  low 
revenue  duties,  was  conclusive  proof  upon  this 
point. 

This  brief  history  showed  a  further  fact  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arguments  urged  in  support  of  the 
prohibitory  policy  in  this  country.  It  was  that 
Great  Britain  had  reached  that  condition  which  the 
advocates  of  that  system  here  seem  to  suppose  is  so 
very  desirable,  and  would  be  such  a  source  of 
wealth,  happiness,  and  independence  to  this  coun¬ 
try — the  condition  when  the  population  of  the 
country  require  all  its  produce  of  provisions  for 
their  own  sustenance.  There  the  agriculturalist  has 
that  home  market,  the  exclusive  benefits  of  which 
hold  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  these  arguments. 

What  had  been,  and  what  was  now,  the  influence 
upon  the  labor  of  Great  Britain  of  this  heme  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  food?  This  was  the  point  he  was  at 
present  discussing,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  the 
influence  upon  labor  that  he  now  proposed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  protective  and  prohibitory  system  of  that 
government,  and  its  general  legislative  policy  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Here,  again,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  be  tedious,  but  to  himself 
the  examination  was  not  without  deep  and  exciting 
interest.  He  proposed  to  confine  himself  princi¬ 
pally  to  breadstuflfs,  and  mostly  to  the  article  of 
■wheat. 

He  found  that,  from  the  conquest  in  the  eleventh 
century  down  to  1436,  (nearly  four  hundred  years,) 
the  exportation  of  breadstuflfs  from  England  was  en¬ 
tirely  prohibited,  while  he  found  no  notice  of  any 
restraint  upon  importation.  The  declared  policy 
■during  this  period  was  to  secure  an  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  low  prices.  In  other  words,  it  was 
si  system  of  protection  to  labor  at  the  expense  of 
capital. 

In  the  year  last  named,  a  law  was  passed  to  per 


mit  the  exportation  of  breadstufFs  when  the  home 
price  should  have  fallen  to  a  certain  specified  point. 
For  wheat  it  was  about  36  cents  per  bushel,  and 
other  grains  in  proportion.  The  policy  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  to  relieve  agriculture  from  the  depression 
of  its  own  overstocked  markets,  but  under  the  re¬ 
striction  that  exportation  must  cease  when  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  should  rise  above  the  point  named. 

Laws  were  also  passed  to  regulate  and  restrain 
the  domestic  trade  in  breadstufFs.  These  laws 
made  it  highly  penal  for  purchasers  to  buy  up  and 
engross  the  stocks  of  grain,  and  prohibited  pur¬ 
chasing  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  sell  in  another. 

In  1562,  exportation  was  permitted  when  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  should  fall  to  about  54  cents  the  bushel 
for  wheat;  and  in  1571,  the  permission  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  price  of  about  $1  07;  but  an  export  duty  of 
about  10|  cents  was  imposed,  to  be  paid  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury. 

In  1624,  the  laws  imposing  restraints  upon  the 
internal  trade  in  breadstufFs  were  materially  modi¬ 
fied. 

In  1670,  the  point  of  exportation  was  extended  to 
the  price  of  about  $1  47  per  bushel  for  wheat,  the 
same  export  duty  being  imposed.  The  same  law 
prohibited  importations  when  the  home  price  should 
be  at  or  below  the  point  of  exportation,  and  imposed 
an  import  duty  of  22  1-5  cents  per  bushel  until  the 
home  price  should  rise  to  $2  22  cents,  when  impor¬ 
tations  could  be  made  free  of  duty. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  first  law  adapting  the 
policy  of  direct  protection  to  agriculture  by  prohi¬ 
bitions  and  import  duties. 

In  1673,  only  three  years  after,  all  the  laws  re¬ 
straining  the  interna]  trade  in  grain  were  wholly  re¬ 
pealed,  evidently  in  furtherance  of  the  same  policy 
of  removing  the  restrictions  upon  agriculture  and 
extending  its  privileges. 

In  1689,  sixteen  years  later,  the  policy  on  the 
subject  of  the  exportation  of  breadstufFs  was  pre¬ 
cisely  reversed.  The  export  duty  of  10|  cents  per 
bushel  was  repealed,  and  a  bounty  allowed  of  about 
14  cents  per  bushel,  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat,  when  the  home 
price  should  be  at  or  below  $1  33  per  bushel.  This 
swept  away  the  last  remaining  vestige  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  designed,  or  calculated,  to  make  bread  plenty 
or  cheap;  and  adopted  fully  the  policy  of  legisla¬ 
ting,  as  our  system  proposes  to  do,  to  make  it  scarce 
and  dear. 

From  this  period  until  1773,  almost  a  century, 
the  legislation  fluctuated — at  some  periods  exporta¬ 
tion  being  wholly  prohibited,  and  at  others  the 
sums  paid  in  bounties  upon  exportation  being  very 
large.  In  the  single  year  1750  these  bounties  paid 
amounted  to  $1,062,270.  At  the  early  part  of  this 
interval,  the  import  duty  was  increased  to  about  45^ 
cents  per  bushel  upon  wheat,  when  the  home  price 
was  at  or  below  $1  52  per  bushel;  and  half  that 
duty  above  that  price  and  below  $2  30,  when  im¬ 
portations  were  permitted  free.  In  1699,  1703,  1704, 
and  1747  additions  were  made  to  this  duty,  the  last 
law  fixing  it  at  63  cents  per  bushel  when  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  was  at  or  below  $1  25,  and  continuing 
very  heavy  duties  until  that  price  should  rise  to  the 
former  limit  of  $2  30. 

In  1773  a  great  change  was  made.  Importations 
were  allowed  at  a  merely  nominal  duty,  when  the 
home  price  should  rise  to  $1  37  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  exportation  was  entirely  prohibited 
when  that  price  should  be  above  $1  22.  This  law 
also  first  allowed  importations  of  wheat  in  bond. 
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Here  was  an  extensive  remission  of  the  former  pro¬ 
tective  policy  in  fa\or  of  the  consumers  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  consequently  in  favor  of  labor.  From 
this  time  until  1791  no  material  change  took  place 
in  the  general  policy  of  the  legislation,  though  sev¬ 
eral  laws  were  passed  increasing  the  import  duty 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or  below  the  limit 
before  fixed  of  $1  37  per  bushel,  the  last  bringing 
that  duty  up  to  69  cents  per  bushel. 

In  1791  new  demands  were  made  for  further  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Deep  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  country  would  be  brought  to  a 
dependence  upon  foreign  wheat  for  its  bread,  unless 
greater  encouragement  was  given  to  the  domestic 
wheat  grower.  The  duty  was  then  69  cents  per 
bushel,  but  that  duty  ceased  when  the  home  price 
should  rise  above  $1  37.  The  consequence  of  this 
agitation  was  the  continuance  of  that  duty  until  the 
home  price  should  rise  above  $1  43,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  heavy  duties  between  that  price  and  $1  54 
per  bushel. 

In  this  legislation  was  furnished  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  consumption  of  bread  stuffs  in  the 
kingdom  was  exceeding  its  fair  natural  production, 
and  the  brief  sketch  he  had  given  of  the  advance  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  would  show  that  at  this 
period  it  was  that  the  manufactures  of  woollens, 
iron,  and  cotton  were  making  their  most  rapid  ex¬ 
tensions,  forced  along  by  very  high  protecting  du¬ 
ties,  or  positive  prohibitions.  The  consequence  of 
this  farther  protection  to  the  grain-growing  interests 
was  a  forced  movement  in  that  direction.  Lands 
much  more  suited  to  grazing  were  taken  in  and  put 
to  tillage  under  the  artificial  encouragement  and  the 
necessities  of  the  country  for  bread,  and  mark  the 
first  consequence. 

In  1793,  at  the  expiration  of  but  two  years,  the 
bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  the 
realm  were  revived.  The  domestic  markets  had  be¬ 
come  so  soon  overstocked,  and  as  the  landowners 
could  not  sustain  the  consequent  fall  in  the  home 
price,  a  bounty  must  be  paid  to  them,  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury,  for  exporting  their  surplus  to  foreign 
countries,  and  selling  it  there  cheaper  than  they  were 
willing  to  sell  it  in  the  markets  of  their  own  country. 

In  1797  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  specie 
payments,  prices  of  commodities  and  of  bread- 
stuffs  with  others  rose  greatly,  and  demands  for 
further  protection  to  the  grain  growers  was  the 
speedy  consequence;  and  in  this  year,  and  also  in 
1803  and  1804,  moderate  additions  were  made  to  the 
import  duty. 

A  second  law,  in  1804,  fixed  the  import  duty  at 
86^  cents  per  bushel,  when  the  price  should  be  at 
or  below  $1  80,  and  a  moderate  duty  between  that 
price  and  $1  89.  This  act  continued  the  bounties 
on  exportation  when  the  home  price  should  fall  to 
$1  35. 

In  1805,  1806,  1809,  and  1813,  laws  were  passed 
increasing  the  import  duty;  the  last  fixing  it  at  $1  13 
per  bushel,  when  the  price  in  the  domestic  market 
should  be  at  or  below  $1  80. 

In  1814,  all  restrictions  upon  exportation  were  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  all  bounties  upon  exportation  repealed. 

In  1815,  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  the  country, 
and  in  Parliament,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  im¬ 
portations  for  do'inestic  consumption ,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  was  at  or  below  $2  30  per  bushel,  and 
allowing  them,  free  of  duty,  when  the  price  rose 
above  that  point. 

Here,  this  branch  of  British  legislation  reached 
its  climax,  and  between  that  time  and  1827,  several 


acts  were  passed  permitting  importations  of  bread- 
stuffs,  for  specified  periods,  or  in  limited  quantities, 
or  under  special  orders  from  the  crown,  or  the  board 
of  trade,  at  very  moderate  dwties;  and  upon  one  oc¬ 
casion  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  actually  ad¬ 
mitted  the  importation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
breadstuffs,  in  the  face  of  the  law,  and  subsequently 
sought  and  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for 
their  act. 

In  1827  a  modification  of  this  extreme  protection 
took  place.  The  import  duty  was  fixed  at  57  cents  per 
bushel  when  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  at  or  be¬ 
low  $1  72;  and  for  every  fall  from  that  price  of  22 
cents  44  cents  were  added  to  the  duty;  and  for  every 
rise  in  the  price  of  22  cents  above  the  point  fixed, 
($1  72,)  44  cents  were  to  be  taken  from  the  duty, 
until  wheat  should  come  to  be  about  $2  per  bushel, 
when  the  duty  was  to  be  stationary,  and  merely 
nominal — only  equal  to  about  2|  cents  per  bushel. 
This  act  was  limited  upon  its  face,  and  was  to  ex¬ 
pire  on  the  1st  of  May,  1828.  This  was  the  first 
direct  introduction  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties, 
which  still  characterizes  the  British  corn  laws;  and 
these  modifications  of  the  law  of  1815  were  predica¬ 
ted  upon  the  admission  that  the  protection  to  this  in¬ 
terest  had  been  carried  to. excess  under  that  law. 

In  1828  a  general  law  fully  adopting  the  sliding; 
scale,  so  called,  gave  again  permanent  regulation  to 
these  duties.  The  point  fixed  for  importations  at  a 
merely  nominal  duty  was  a  domestic  price  a  trifle 
above  $2  per  bushel.  For  a  fall  of  Is.  sterling  be¬ 
low  this  price,  2s.  8d.  were  added  to  the  duty  per 
quarter  of  eight  bushels;  for  a  fall  of  a  second  shil¬ 
ling  per  quarter,  four  shillings  more  were  added  to 
the  duty;  and  so  on,  irregularly  increasing  the  duty 
as  the  home  price  of  wheat  should  fall,  until,  at  the 
price  of  $1  85,  the  duty  should  be  57  cents  per 
bushel;  and  from  that  point  the  duty  was  to  increase 
exactly  as  the  price  should  fall. 

After  this  period  no  material  change  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  until  the  now  existing  law,  which 
fixes  the  duty  at  55 b  cents  per  bushel  when  the 
price  of  wheat  is  $1  41 1 ,  and  diminishes  the  duty 
exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  as  the  price  rises,  until 
it  reaches  $2,  when  the  duty  becomes  fixed,  and 
merely  nominal — Is.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Such  was  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
protection  which  British  legislation  had  given,  first 
to  the  consumers ,  and  then  to  the  producers .  of  bread- 
stuffs. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  legislation  in  reference  toa 
few  other  articles  of  provisions  would  close  this  re¬ 
view.  In  1787,  the  import  duty  upon  hams  and 
bacon  was  $10  43  per,  cwt.;  that  duty  in  3819  had 
been  raised  to  $12  43,  and  is  now  just  half  that 
amount,  $6  21  per  cwt.  The  importation  of  salted 
beef  and  pork  was  prohibited  in  1787  and  in  1819, 
and  now  the  duty  is  $2  66  per  cwt.  In  1787,  the 
import  duty  upon  butter  was  but  55 1  cents  per  cwt., 
and  in  1819,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  $4  44.  Upon 
cheese,  the  duty  in  1787  was  33^  cents  per  cwt.,  and 
in  1819,  and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  $2  31.  Such 
has  been  the  protection  extended  to  these  important 
agricultural  productions,  which  are  equally  necessa¬ 
ry  articles  of  food. 

Such  had  been  the  British  system  of  protection  to 
domestic  interests,  as  the  terms  are  used  in  this  de¬ 
bate — to  great  branches  of  manufacture,  and  to  the. 
great  and  leading  interests  of  agriculture — and  what 
have  been  the  fruits  to  the  British  population,  to 
the  British  masses,  to  British  labor? — for  this, 
last  was  his  present  point  of  inquiry. 
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Need  he  refer  to  the  present  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  masses  of  Great  Britain  to  answer  this  question? 
Were  authorities  required  to  establish  and  illustrate 
the  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  British  popula¬ 
tion?  He  should  not  attempt  to  adduce  them.  The 
very  argument  upon  which  the  present  tariff  law 
was  sustained,  and  its  policy  justified,  by  its  most 
intelligent  as  well  as  most  distinguished  advocates 
here,  admitted  all  he  wished  to  infer  as  the  fruits  of 
the  British  system.  What  was  that  argument? 
That  our  manufactures,  our  agriculture,  our  every 
interest,  required  to  be  protected  against  “ the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe]”  and  ot  what  country  in  Europe  so 
much  as  Great  Britain?  W  hat  other  country  held 
such  stern  competition  with  us  in  almost  all  our 
manufacturing  interests,  and  especially  in  wool,  iron 
and  cotton?  Not  one,  and  not  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  combined.  Protection,  then,  was  demanded, 
most  emphatically,  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  Great  Britain.  And  hence  his  argument, 
drawn  from  the  practical  workings  of  the  British 
system,  could  not  be  inapplicable,  or  inappropriate. 

Again,  he  would  repeat,  he  was  examining  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  prohibitory  and  monopolizing  system 
upon  labor,  upon  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  upon  the  wages  oflabor. 

What,  then,  was  the  present  condition  of  the  day 
laborer  in  Great  Britain?  What  in  England  itself? 
That  of  poverty,  want,  and  hunger.  Poverty  in  his 
dwelling,  in  his  clothing,  in  his  food.  He  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  seen,  within  one  or  two  years,  extracts 
from  some  public  document,  he  believed  some  exam¬ 
ination  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  agricultural  laborerof  England 
did  not  consume  as  much  wholesome  bread  by 
about  one-fourth  as  the  same  description  of  laborer 
in  France,  and  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  same 
laborer  in  this  country;  that  he  did  not  have,  on  the 
average,  to  exceed  one  full  meal  of  butcher’s  meat 
per  week;  and  that  the  laborers  in  the  manufactories 
were  not  as  well  fed  as  those  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  same  document  stated  that  the  laborer  in 
Ireland  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  articles  of 
meat  and  bread,  as  articles  of  his  own  food, the  potato 
being  almost  his  exclusive  living. 

Such  had  been  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  prohi¬ 
bitions  and  monopoly  of  bread  to  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  such  was  the  condition  to  which  a 
rigid  adherence  to  it  for  many  centuries  had  reduced 
the  common  laborer  of  that  country.  It  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  impassable  separation  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  an  examination  of  the  official  documents 
upon  which  the  modern  British  legislation  was  pre¬ 
dicated  would  show  that  the  great  inquiry  was, 
how  would  any  proposed  measure  affect  capital; 
the  rents  of  land;  the  revenues  of  the  wealthy  classes; 
the  credit  of  the  stocks? — not  how  it  would  affect  the 
working  man  or  his  comforts.  The  tendency  there 
had  been  to  benefit  capital  at  the  expense  of  labor, 
until  it  had  made  the  capitalist  an  aristocrat,  rolling 
in  wealth,  holding  the  labor  of  the  country  under  his 
feet,  by  his  monopoly  over  all  the  pursuits  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  its  policy,  in  his  hands,  by  the  power  of  the 
loans  which  the  profits  of  his  capital  arising  from 
this  legislation  had  enabled  him  to  make  to  it.  It 
had  made  the  government  a  proud,  splendid,  and 
powerful  bankrupt,  buried  under  a  mountain  of  debt 
which  it  never  hoped  to  pay;  and  it  had  made  the 
working  man  a  starving  beggar — a  legalized  pauper. 

Could 'a  like  policy  and  like  measures  fail  to  pro¬ 
ducelike  results  upon  the  laboring  man  of  this  coun¬ 


try?  They  had  produced  them  to  an  almost  equ 
extent  in  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  every  oth  , 
country  where  the  monopolizing  policy  had  co 
trolled  the  legislation.  In  Great  Britain  they  hi 
been  produced  most  perfectly,  because  there  the  pc 
icy  had  been  adopted  most  extensively  and  pursut 
most  rigidly;  but  everywhere  the  marked  effect  hi 
been  to  separate  capital  and  labor,  and  to  place  tl 
latter  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  former;  and  an  ii 
variable  consequence  had  been  to  increase  tl  j 
profits  of  capital,  and  diminish  the  wages,  tl 
comforts,  and  the  independence  of  labor.  Irelar 
afforded  the  most  striking  example  of  the  extent  i 
which  the  power  and  oppression  of  capital  over  1; 
bor  could  be  carried.  There  even  the  landlord  wi 
a  permanent  absentee,  not  simply  from  his  estat 
but  from  the  country,  and  every  thing  which  woul 
sell  was  carried  away  to  extinguish  his  rents  an  | 
swell  his  gains,  while  that  which  would  not,  remaii 
ed  to  subsist  an  almost  naked  and  almost  starvin 
tenantry,  suffering  under  the  oppressions  of  a  me:  I 
ciless  agent  of  their  absentee  landlord. 

He  had  letters,  informing  him  that  persons  wei  f 
now  engaged,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  er  | 
deavoring  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  our  honest  Iris 
laborers  against  those  who  seek  to  modify  the  pres 
ent  tariff  law,  alleging  that  it  is  done  to  benefit  Erf 
ish  labor,  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  of  this  cour 
try.  Did  they  hope  to  convince  these  warm-hean 
ed  sons  of  oppression,  who  had  fled  from  this  sys 
tern  at  home,  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  confer  j 
upon  them  here?  Are  they  to  be  made  to  believe  tha 
the  British  policy,  which  has  brought  the  laborer  i: 
Great  Britain  to  absolute  starvation,  is  a  policy 
which  is  to  promote  their  happiness  in  this  country 
They  will  pay,  as  cheerfully  as  any  portion  of  ou 
population,  such  taxes  as  the  support  of  the  govern 
ment  may  require,  but  their  experience  at  home  wil 
not  be  likely  to  make  them  easily  believe  that  taxa 
tion  will  bring  them  either  comforts  or  indepen 
dence. 

Still,  it  is  said,  we  require  protection  against  the 
pauper  labor  of  their  country,  and  of  other  Europear 
countries.  This  wras  not  the  ground  assumed  at  ar 
earlier  stage  of  this  policy.  Then  it  was  that  oui 
manufacturers  required  protection  against  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  raw  materials  for  their  manufac¬ 
ture  in  this  country  over  that  cost  in  the  manufao 
turing  countries  of  Europe.  He  held  in  his  hand 
the  minutes  of  testimony  taken  before  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  session  of  Congress  of  1827-’28,  and 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff'  law  of  1828. 
The  testimony  to  which  he  referred  related  to  the 
manufacture  of  wool;  and  every  witness  who  an¬ 
swered  the  interrogatory  agreed  in  stating  that  wool 
could  be  manufactured  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  in 
England,  the  manufacturer  here  having  the  wool 
and  other  materials  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Wright  here  read  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses,  among  which  were  the  following: 

Col.  James  Shepherd,  of  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  witness,  was  asked  the  following  question, 
and  gave  the  following  answer:  ,  J 

“Question.  Of  an  equal  quality  of  wool,  at  present 
prices,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  can  the 
English  manufacturer  make  a  cheaper  fabric  than 
can  be  made  in  the  United  States?  If  so,  how  much 
cheaper? 

“Answer.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  the  fabric 
would  be  the  difference  of  the  price  of  the  wool,  in 
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my  opinion,  as  I  think  we  can  manufacture  it  as 
cheap  as  they  can! 

Mr.  W.  read  the  testimony  of  Abraham  Mar 
land  of  Andover,  Massachusetts;  William  W. 
Young  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  James  Walcott, 
jr.,  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts;  and  Joshua 
Clapp  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  the  same  pur¬ 
port. 

He  then  read  the  testimony  of  Joshua  W.  Pierce 
of  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  as  follows: 

“  Question .  Without  reference  to  the  price  of  wool, 
can  the  fabric  be  manufactured  as  cheap  in  the  United 


States  as  in  England? 

“ Answer .  I  think  it  can.  All  my  information 
brings  me  to  this  conclusion;  and  one  reason  I  would 
assign  is,  that  we  substitute  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  labor  of  females  than  they  do  in  England,  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.” 

He  also  read  the  testimony  of  Elenterre  Irene 
Dupont,  of  New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Question.  Without  reference  to  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  wool,  can  the  fabric  be  manufactured  as 
cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  England? 

“Amwer.  The  woollen  manufactory  is  not  fairly 
established  in  this  country,  but  I  know  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  manufacture  as  well,  and  as  cheap, 
as  they  can  in  England,  except  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  fully 
compensated  by  other  advantages.  Our  difficulties  are 
not  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  but  the  great  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  our  home  market,  caused  by  the  excessive 
and  irregular  foreign  importations.  The  high  prices 
we  pay  for  labor  are,  in  my  opinion,  beneficial  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  as  for  those  wages  he  gets 
a  much  better  selection  of  hands,  and  those  capable 
of,  and  willing  to,  perform  a  much  greater  amount 
of  labor  in  a  given  time.  The  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  also,  uses  a  larger  share  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  than  is  used  in  the  English  manufactories, 
which  very  much  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  high¬ 
er  rate  of  wages  upon  the  actual  cost  of  our  goods.” 

Here  was  the  sworn  testimony  of  practical  manu¬ 
facturers  in  1828.  They  did  not,  then,  suppose  that 
they  required  protection  against  “the  pauper  labor” 
of  England.  Whether  time  had  changed  their  in 
terests,  in  this  respect,  he  was  unable  to  say.  He 
did  not  suppose  it  had  materially,  as  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  wages  of  labor  had  risen  in  this 
country,  or  fallen  in  England,  so  as  to  widen  the 
disparity  between  the  two  countries,  very  essen¬ 
tially,  since  1828. 

Whether  these  witnesses  were,  at  the  time,  la¬ 
boring  under  a  mistake  in  judgment  upon  this  point, 
vras  another  question  which  he  was  not  able  to  de¬ 
cide.  He  would  confess  that  he  had  some  doubts, 
when  the  testimony  was  given;  and  yet  it  satisfied 
him  that  the  disparity,  if  any,  must  be  much  less 
than  seemed  to  be  generally  supposed. 

Another  remark  was  suggested  here,  from  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  last  witness.  Our  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  must  now  certainly  be  fully  and  firmly 
established;  and  he  supposed  the  skill  possessed  in 
these  branches  must  be  as  perfect,  as  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  kinds  of  goods  manufactured,  as  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  manufacturers  elsewhere.  In  1828,  this 
was  one  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  which ’pro¬ 
tection  was  sought.  It  was  contended  that  oar 
manufacturers  wanted  time  to  establish  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  compete 
with  foreign  establishments.  Had  sufficient  time  to 
accomplish  these  objects  been  allowed,  that  now'  the 


ground  was  changed  upon  which  continued  pro¬ 
tection,  beyond  that  which  the  collection  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  would  afford,  was  still  demanded?  He  sup¬ 
posed  that  must  be  so,  and  hence  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  this  new  ground,  and  most  especially  as 
to  its  influence  upon  labor. 

It  we  are  to  adopt  the  prohibitory  system  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  manufacturing  interests  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe,  when  is  the  ground  for  that  pro¬ 
tection  to  cease?  Certainly  not  until  one  of  two 
events  can  be  brought  about.  It  must  continue 
either  until  pauper  labor  shall  cease  to  exist  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  until  the  system  shall  produce  pauper  labor 
here,  which  can  compete,  upon  equal  terms,  with 
the  pauper  labor  of  other  manufacturing  countries. 
Who  ever  expects  to  see  the  time  when  there  will  not 
be  pauper  labor  in  England,  and  the  other  European 
countries?  Certainly  no  one,  while  the  present  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  systems,  and  policy,  of  those  gov¬ 
ernments  continue.  The  first  event,  therefore,  is 
not  to  take  place,  and  thus  relieve  our  manufacturers 
from  their  demands  for  protection  against  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe. 

How  is  it  as  to  the  second  of  these  events?  Will 
the  prohibitory  system,  fully  introduced  and  rigidly 
adhered  to,  reduce  the  labor  of  this  country  to  a 
similar  state  of  pauperism,  and  therefore  of  equal 
competition,  with  the  labor  of  Europe?  It  had  been 
seen  that  such  had  been  one  of  its  fruits,  in  every 
country  where  it  had  been  rigidly  enforced.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  system  to  be  carried  to  the  British  extent 
in  this  country,  and  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  our 
population  be  induced  by  it  to  resort  to  manufac¬ 
turing  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  consume  all  our 
agricultural  productions:  can  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  continues  in  agricultural  pursuits 
consume  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the  por¬ 
tion  engaged  in  that  branch?  Certainly  not  the  one 
halt  of  them.  As  one  man  employed  in  agriculture 
can  feed  several  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  so  one 
man  employed  in  manufactures  can  clothe  several 
engaged  in  agriculture.  What,  then,  is  to  become 
of  the  surplus  of  manufactures?  Now  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  agricultural  productions,  and  that  surplus  is 
and  must  be  exported;  and  hence  those  productions 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  protection  from  our  duties. 
So  must  the  surplus  of  manufactures,  in  the  as¬ 
sumed  case,  be  exported;  and  then  will  manufactures 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  protection,  while  the 
agricultural  productions,  being  all  consumed  at 
home,  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  protection 
from  our  duties. 

Such  is  precisely  the  present  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  and  her  agricultural  interests  prove  as  ready 
to  demand  her  legislative  protection,  and  a  monopo¬ 
ly  ot  her  home  markets,  as  did  her  manufacturing 
interests,  in  their  infancy,  while  the  latter  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  benefit  from  the  policy, 
by  having  become  her  exporting  interests. 

Suppose  this  revolution  accomplished  in  our 
country,  and  that  all  our  agricultural  products  are 
consumed  at  home,  and  all  our  exports  are  made  to 
consist  of  our  manufactured  products:  how  would 
then  be  our  manufacturing  labor?  It  would  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  protecting  duties,  because  its  prod¬ 
ucts  would  have  to  be  sold  in  the  open  markets  of 
i  the  world,  and  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world, 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  all.  No  import  du¬ 
ties  of  ours  can  enhance  the  value  of  their  products, 
or  give  to  them  the  monopoly  of  a  market.  They 
must  meet  competition,  as  the  great  mass  of  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  productions  now  do,  wherever  a  market 
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can  be  found.  Then,  however,  our  agriculture,  like 
that  of  England  at  the  present  time,  will  claim  the 
protection  within  its  reach,  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  markets  of  its  own  country.  It  will  command 
-and  secure  that  protection,  for  it  is,  and  will  be,  the 
commanding  interest.  It  will  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  draw  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  itself,  for 
the  security  of  investment,  when  the  control  of  the 
national  policy  shall  enable  that  capital,  thus  invest¬ 
ed,  to  dictate  its  own  profits. 

When  such  a  state  of  things  shall  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  prohibitory  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  what  will  measure  the  compensation 
to  labor?  and  what,  especially,  to  manufacturing 
labor?  The  manufacturer  can  make  his  calculation 
as  well  then  as  now.  He  can  tell  the  cost  of  his 
materials,  the  interest  upon  his  capital  invested,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  machinery,  and  the  premise  of 
his  market,  as  well  under  such  a  system  as  under 
the  present;  and,  consequently,  he  will  know  as  cer¬ 
tainly  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  labor,  and  when 
his  interests  will  be  better  served  by  closing  his  fac¬ 
tory  than  by  employing  laborers  to  run  it.  What 
will  he  do?  Will  he  not  pay  such  rates  of  wages 
for  labor  as  he  can  afford  to  pay,  or  employ  no  la¬ 
borers  at  all?  Most  certainly  he  will.  What  will 
be  his  moveable  item  of  cost  in  deciding  the 
question  whether  he  shall  work  his  mills  or  suffer 
them  to  remain  idle?  Most  certainly  the  wages  of 
his  labor.  He  cannot  control  the  cost  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  his  manufacture,  or  the  cost  of  the  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  of  the  laborers  he  is  to  em¬ 
ploy:  and  he  will  not  abate  the  profits  upon  his  cap¬ 
ital:  but  he  can  and  will  control  the  w  ages  of  his  la¬ 
bor. 

If,  then,  pauper  labor  in  Europe  meets  him  in  the 
foreign  market,  lie  must  and  will  have  pauper  labor 
at  home  to  compete  with  it,  or  he  will  close  his 
mills  and  employ  no  labor.  And  Suppose  he  does 
that,  w'hat  is  this  mass  of  unemployed  manufactur¬ 
ing  labor  to  do?  Where  is  it  to  resort?  Will  agri¬ 
culture  take  it  up?  Certainly  not;  because  that  will 
extend  its  productions  beyond  a  supply  for  the 
home  market,  and  destroy  its  monopoly  and  high 
prices,  by  compelling  it  to  export. 

This  is  precisely  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain,  as  before  shown,  and  of  all  other 
countries  which  have  pursued  the  monopolizing 
policy.  The  result  in  all  has  been  dear  bread  and 
cheap  labor;  the  prosperity  of  capital  and  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  masses;  the  triumph  of  the  power  of 
money  over  the  moral  and  physical  powrer  of  men. 
It  must  be  so  in  this  country,  if  ever  the  time  should 
arrive  that  its  manufacturing,  rather  than  its  agri¬ 
cultural,  becomes  its  exporting  interest.  Then  the 
laborer  would  be  fettered  and  bound  down  to  such 
fixed  employment  as  capital  should  find  it  for  its 
interest  to  give,  and  the  wages  of  labor  must,  as  in 
England  now,  be  controlled  by  the  prices  at  which 
the  products  of  manufacture  could  be  sold  abroad. 
He  would  make  a  brief  reference  to  testimony  taken 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  1842,  to  show  the  workings 
of  the  system  upon  the  wages  of  labor  there.  The 
witness  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  an  extensive 
manufacturer,  at  Wolverhampton,  England.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  duties  upon  the  foreign  iron  used  in  their 
manufactories,  and  the  effect  of  that  duty  upon  the 
wages  they  are  able  to  pay  for  labor,  he  says,  “that 
difference  must  come  out  of  the  wages  of  labor 
here;  for  we  actually  export  the  goods  that  we 


make  of  foreign  iron;  and  when  we  export  them, 
we  must  sell  them  at  the  price  the  foreigner  does.” 

“Question.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  burden 
compels  you  to  reduce  the  wages  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  compete  with  the  foreigner?  Answer. 
It  has  the  effect  of  reducing  them  the  whole  amount 
of  the  duty.” 

Again:  speaking  of  duties  upon  articles  of  pro¬ 
visions,  the"  witness  says:  “Undoubtedly  all  the  du¬ 
ties  put  upon  the  importation  of  food  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions — on  coffee,  sugar,  corn,  and  everything  of  that 
sort — are  a  direct  disadvantage  to  the  laboring  man 
of  England;  because  it  is  evident  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  must  sell  his  goods  at  the  price  at  which  the 
foreigner  sells  his;  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  he  must 
reduce  his  wages  to  the  workmen.”  Again: 

“Question.  Do  the  wages  of  the  workmen  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  food,  and 
other  articles  of  necessity?  Answer.  No;  I  think  not. 
I  do  not  think  it  operates.  The  wages  of  labor  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  demand  for  the  goods,  not  upon  the 
price  of  the  provisions.  We  witness,  now,  low 
wages  and  a  high  price  of  provisions;  high  prices  of 
bread,  meat,  and  groceries.”  Again:  “ Question . 
Unless  the  price  of  your  manufactures  was  lower, 
how  would  you  be  better  able  to  meet  the  foreign 
manufacturer  than  you  now*  are?  Answer.  We  are 
now'  compelled  to"  fall  back  upon  a  reduction  ol 
wages  to  meet  the  foreign  manufacturers,  because 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  the  same  to  them  and 
to  us;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  workmen  who  suffer 
If  we  do  not  get  10s.  for  a  piece  of  goods  in  a  for¬ 
eign  market,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take  8s.,  we  musl 
then  either  cease  to  send  the  goods  there,  or  fall  bad 
upon  the  wages  to  reduce  it  to  8s.” 

Here  was  the  sworn  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
manufacturer  of  goods  in  England  for  an  expori 
market,  and  here  his  exposition  of  the  influence 
upon  the  wages  of  labor,  of  the  condition  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  when  the  productions  of  agriculture  find  con¬ 
sumers  at  home  to  their  full  extent,  and  when  the 
manufacturing  has  become  the  exporting  interest. 

He  had  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  time  whet 
this  country  should  cease  to  export  the  breadstuffs 
and  other  articles  of  food.  Here  were  his  reasons 
This  witness  hacl  stated  them  from  a  practical  expe 
rience.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  time  when  oqj 
duties  would  fall  upon  the  hungry  laborer,  because 
he  must  have  food;  and  this  testimony  showed  tha 
the  capitalist  would  not  let  them  fall  upon  him.  I 
compelled  to  pay  a  duty  upon  his  iron,  he  woult 
deduct  the  amount  from  the  wages  of  his  laborer 
and  the  laborer  must  work  for  such  wages  as  hi 
could  get,  or  he  could  not  eat  his  highly-taxed  food 
Such  were  his  views  of  the  unavoidable  final  fruit: 
of  the  prohibitory  system  upon  labor  and  the  labor 
ing  man. 

So  much  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  de 
;  bate,  about  the  present  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  agency  of  the  present  tariff  law  in  pro 
during  the  prosperous  change,  that  he  felt  compellei 
to  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  that  subject.  And 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  his  duty  to  inquire  to  wha 
extent  the  country  could  now  be  said  to  be  in  t 
prosperous  state.  It  was  important  to  settle  th< 
fact,  before  it  would  become  necessary  to  seek  fo. 
the  cause. 

The  commercial  exhibition,  which  he  had  pre 
sented  for  the  year  1843,  certainly  did  not  furnisl 
much  ground  for  exultation,  so  far  as  that  great  m 
terest  was  concerned.  He  was  aware  that  trade  wa 
holding  out  a  somewhat  better  promise  for  the  pres 
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3n*  year;  though  nothing  he  had  yet  seen  indicated 
very  abundant  importations  for  this  year.  He  sus- 
aected  that  gentlemen  had  rather  looked  at  the  du- 
;ies  collected,  under  the  present  very  high  rates, 
hail  at  the  value  of  the  importations;  for  they 
vould  remember,  if  the  imports  should  rise  up  to 
vhat  had  been  considered  in  former  years  ahealth- 
’ul  and  prosperous  state  of  commerce,  with  the 
iresent  very  limited  free  list,  the  revenue  collected 
nust  be  enormous  under  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

How  was  it  with  agriculture?  Was  that  interest 
irosperous?  He  could  speak  within  his  own  limited 
acquaintance,  and  not  beyond  it.  In  the  county  of 
lis  residence,  the  beef  and  pork  and  butter  and 
heese  of  the  farmer,  during  the  last  fall,  which 
vas  the  season  for  the  sale  of  those  productions, 
ound  one  of  the  dullest  markets  which  that  sec- 
ion  of  the  country  had  ever  known,  and  at  prices 
t  least  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  reduced  from  the 
revious  very  low  year.  Such  was  the  state  of  ag- 
icultural  prosperity  there,  and  he  was  informed 
nd  believed  that  all  the  northern  and  western  coun- 
es  of  his  State  had  met  the  same  experience, 
’readstufts,  and  especially  wheat,  he  believed  did  a 
ttle  better  last  fall,  and  found  ready  markets  at  mod- 
rately  fair  prices. 

The  manufacturers,  it  was  said,  had  been  doing  a 
ery  lucrative  business  under  this  law,  and  he  pre- 
umed  that  interest  might  be  called  prosperous;  and 
e  thought  the  prosperity  derivable  from  this  le¬ 
gation,  must  be  limited  mainly  to  that  interest. 

He  did  believe  that  the  law  had  exerted  some  in- 
uence  in  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit,  and 
le  belief  that  it  would,  had  operated  strongly  in  in- 
ucing  him  to  vote  for  it;  but  a  much  more  moderate 
w,  and  one  arranged  upon  fair  revenue  principles, 
hile  it  would  have  had  at  least  an  equal  effect  in 
lat  direction,  would  have  less  embarrassed  agricul- 
ire  and  commerce,  and  laid  a  more  safe  and  health- 
id  foundation  for  the  lasting  prosperity  of  our  man- 
kctures. 

in  speaking  of  our  prosperity,  senators  seemed  to 
rget  our  condition  at  the  time  the  law  passed.  The 
bis  of  our  bloated  credit  system  had  passed  over 
e  country,  blighting  everything  like  prosperity, 
id  leaving  only  debt  and  distrust.  Time  had  meas¬ 


urably  restored  confidence  where  it  was  deserved, 
and  the  sponge  of  the  bankrupt  law  had  wiped  away 
the  hopeless  load  of  debt.  In  this  condition,  the 
country  was  as  certain  to  rise  into  a  state  of  pros¬ 
perity,  as  the  young  and  sound  constitution,  to  re¬ 
cover  health,  after  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  has 
prostrated  it  have  been  eradicated.  Here  was  the 
great  and  resistless  cause  of  the  moderate  degree  of 
prosperity  which  had  yet  appeared,  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  in  the  power  of  bad  legislation  to  prevent 
its  onward  progress,  though  it  might,  as  he  believed 
this  law  would,  if  not  properly  modified,  materially 
retard  it. 

Finally,  he  would  ask,  could  a  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  be  made  a  system  of  blessings  to  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple?  Was  it  possible  that  a  country  could  be  taxed 
into  prosperity  and  wealth  and  happiness?  If  the 
tax  collector  was  benefited,  must  not  the  tax  payer 
feel  the  burden?  If  one  interest  was  positively  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tax,  must  not 
some  other  one  be  burdened  by  it?  It  was  a  tax, 
and  must  be  paid,  and  all,  therefore,  could  not  receive 
and  none  pay.  Would  Congress  think  of  imposing 
taxes  if  revenue  was  not  wanted?  Would  any  one 
think  of  imposing  high  duties  if  there  were  no  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government  to  provide  for?  He  sup¬ 
posed  not;  and  hence  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  duties 
we  do  impose  should  be  imposed  to  raise  the  means 
to  meet  those  expenses,  not  to  defeat  revenue  by 
prohibiting  importations. 

Let  him  not  be  misunderstood.  His  argument 
was  not  between  protection  and  no  protection,  it 
was  between  that  degree  of  protection  which  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  revenue  and  consistent  with  it,  and  prohibi¬ 
tion,  destroying  revenue,  and  conferring  monopoly. 
He  was  willing  to  throw  the  whole  mass  of  the 
revenue  from  customs — from  sixteen  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year — between  the  domestic  and 
foreign  competing  interests,  for  the  protection  of  the 
former;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  shut  out  cornpetij 
tion,  break  up  our  commerce,  and  destroy  our  reve¬ 
nue  to  favor  any  interest.  He  believed  such  a  poli¬ 
cy  unequal  and  unjust;  that  it  would  unreasonably 
burden  the  exporting  interests,  and  must  finally  fall- 
with  crushing  weight  upon  the  workingman.  J 
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